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ABSTRACT 


THE IMPACT OF CROSS-GENDERED 
APPROACHES: MENTORING 
FEMALE PREACHERS 


by 


Deborah M. Martin 


United Theological Seminary, 2014 


Faculty Mentors 

William H. Curtis, D.Min. 

Gina M. Stewart, D.Min. 
This project examines cross-gendered mentoring approaches that positively impact 
females called into the preaching vocation at Virginia Union University School of 
Theology in Richmond, Virginia. Through individual consultation between male clergy 
mentors and female seminarian mentees, group seminar facilitation, and a mentee focus 
group, this cross-gendered mentoring model seek to resolve two concerns; female 
seminarians’ satisfaction level in their ability to preach ranking lower than other ministry 
related skills; and seeking ministry related positions that involves preaching. This project 
seeks to prove that cross-gendered mentoring approaches increases female seminarians’ 


satisfaction in their preaching ability and aids in their vocational discernment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Martha Simmons, the President of The African American Pulpit, Inc. (a non-profit 
(501 c3) organization located in Atlanta) and creator and manager of The African 
American Lectionary, and other well-known ministry efforts, attended a gathering where 
thousands of African American women were present. It was the Hampton University 
Ministers' Conference, one of two national, non-denominational, yearly conferences held 
by African American clergy and yearly attended by at least two thousand women. During 
one of the gatherings, Simmons left asking: "How could so many women still be where 
women clergy were twenty-five years ago?” She also pondered: "How could at least 
seven (7) seminary classes of African American women (since her class) not have made 
more progress in the African American religious community? What had been missed? 
What was keeping so firmly in place the glass ceiling that blocks the upward climb of 
African American women clergy?" 

The women at that conference were asking the same questions that Simmons and 
her classmates asked, "How can I get my denomination to pay me what they pay male 
pastors? How can I find mentors? How can I find a job in ministry? What do I do, if I 
can't become a pastor in my denomination? From this experience, Simmons was led to 
develop The Women of Color in Ministry Employment, Mentorship, Advocacy, & 


Education Project (WOCIM). This project seeks to end one of the final frontiers of 


Women of Color in Ministry, “The Genesis Project,” accessed November 18, 2014, http://www. 
womenofcolorinministry.org/project-genesis. html. 


American prejudice—gender discrimination in the Christian Church and in its attendant 
seminaries, divinity schools, and service organizations, especially as it relates to women 
of color.” 

In spite of the Church's long-standing record of gender discrimination, women of 
color, and women generally, are flocking to ministry. Carroll W. Jackson confirms this in 
her report, Women's Path into Ministry: Six Major Studies." Pulpit and Pew Research on 
Pastoral Leadership, "Arguably, the most important trend in pastoral leadership in the last 
quarter of the 20th century has been the entry of women into ordained leadership in many 
Protestant denominations."* According to WOCIM, seldom are clergy women of color 
called as senior pastors, selected as senior church administrators, recruited as heads of 
religious service organizations, chosen as denominational leaders, promoted to full 
professorships in seminaries, or hired as top administrators, deans and seminary 
presidents.’ 

Frequently, these clergywomen are the last hired (if hired at all), last promoted, 
and the first fired. Few are encouraged to pursue doctoral degrees; and, even fewer 
actually obtain tenured academic positions. Women of color are also the ones who are 
almost universally expected and asked by congregations and denominations to volunteer 
their services. Seldom are men, especially theologically trained men, expected or asked to 
work without being financially compensated. 

One plausible way to bridge the gender discrimination gap is for willing male 


pastors to affirm, mentor and sanction female clergy as senior pastors and affirm their 





Thid. 
*Thid. 
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employment in highly visible and viable ministry roles in local churches. The purpose of 
this research is to explore how cross-gendered mentoring approaches increases female 
seminarians’ satisfaction in their preaching progress and provides vocational clarity. The 
belief is that by partnering female seminarians with male pastors through a preaching 
mentoring program at Virginia Union University, female seminarians would be positively 
impacted by individual consultation, seminar facilitation and peer feedback leading to 
gainful employment in prominent positions in the life of the church. 

Chapter one of this project will explore my spiritual journey, context of ministry 
and illuminate the need for women clergy to develop strong mentorships with their male 
colleagues leading to upward mobility. 

Chapter two will discuss existing models of ministry that include effective 
mentoring practices. In this chapter, we will look at what scholars coaching experts say 
about maximizing ministry effectiveness through mentoring and collaborative leaming. 

Chapter three develops the biblical, historical, and theological research 
foundations that support the problem being addressed in the project context. From these 
foundational sources, the basis an effective problem solving model can be developed. 

Chapter four will share the methodology and process of how the project model 
will be developed and implemented within the context. In this chapter a discussion of 
how context and professional associates will be utilized in addition to the development of 
a project timeline to ensure all deadlines and processes will be met. 

Chapter five shares the results of the project implementation and data analysis. 
The findings from this chapter determine if the hypothesis and presuppositions that 


formed the basis of this project have validity and credibility. 


Finally, chapter six will share the summary, reflections, and conclusion of the 
project from the beginning to the end. It will allow for critical reflection on each semester 
of the doctor of ministry program and the growing edges that have occurred as a result of 
this self-directed pedagogy. The strengths and weaknesses of the project model and the 
way to make the project replicable will also be discussed. 

It is the ultimate hope that from this project, a viable model of mentorship will 
emerge where male and female clergy can collaborate to establish best practices that 


elevate women in ministry to greater levels of responsibility and ministry leadership. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Journey 


1 am a 36-year-old African American female currently serving as the Coordinator 
of Graduate Admissions and Development for Virginia Union University, Samuel DeWitt 
Proctor School of Theology in Richmond, Virginia. The journey to this place in life 
commenced from a Christian foundation established by parents who possessed the 
unequivocal belief that there are tremendous benefits in ecclesiastical rearing. My father, 
Marcell Buckner, being raised by a mother of nine who was strongly acquainted with the 
church, and my mother, Tamashia H. Buckner (Herbert) being raised around a 
grandfather who was a Baptist pastor, instilled in her and her three brothers that religion 
was a central part of life. 

They believed that all aspects of life should be lived in light of what they believed 
as Christians and religion, they insisted, was not just what Christians practice on Sunday 
morning but was the foundation of everything Christians exhibit throughout their lives. 
Even at an early age, I understood that what I learned through biblical instruction and 
proclamation by way of the church should manifest itself through my actions in the 
classroom, interactions with siblings and even during recreational moments with others. 


This led to firmly believe that what the church offered was the root of my very existence. 


Because of my parents’ commitment to their leadership responsibilities as a 
deacon and deaconess of the First Baptist Church of Jeffersontown, Kentucky, I induced 
that participating in the life of the church was a strenuous matter. My primary years were 
spent actively engaging in ecclesiastical activities including but not limited to Sunday 
school, children’s church, Baptist Training Union, children’s choir, and Vacation Bible 
School. Attending worship services and ministry opportunities was never an option; it 
was always mandatory. It was acommon joke among the congregation that evenifa 
snow blizzard were to move through the city on a Saturday evening forcing the majority 
of the church members to be absent for worship on Sunday morning, the Buckner family 
would be in attendance. 

Church became so much apart of her life that extra-curricular activities were 
scheduled around her. involvement in ministries of the church. While some of her peers 
considered such heavy involvement irrelevant and perhaps unnecessary, I developed a 
great admiration for the church and all that it had to offer. My acceptance of Christ at the 
age of eight further propelled her to appreciate the ministry of the church. Going to 
Sunday school, singing in the choir, and participating in other ministries were not a 
chore, but a love. Like going to school, church involvement was not only what I was 
supposed to do, it was what I had a deep desire to do. 

Led by a leader who possessed strong pastoral skills, First Baptist was a family 
oriented church with ministries that catered to children and youth. It was the place in 
which I learned what it meant to be apart of communal efforts. Within this Christian 
community, I was cared for and looked after by persons who were not my biological 


parents but who understood the grave benefits of children being raised by an entire 


village. It was not until my mother received a job promotion causing her family to 
relocate to Miami, Florida, did I fully comprehend what the church, particularly First 
Baptist of Jeffersontown, meant. 

At the age of nine I discovered that geographical shifts not only caused social and 
cultural shifts but spiritual shifts as well. The new environment and the family's close ties 
to First Baptist made it extremely difficult for my parents to find a church they felt would 
suit the needs and desires of the whole family. After a few visits to various places of 
worship, it did not take long for my family to discover that they were no longer in 
Kansas. The religious culture of Miami was foreign to the family. Worship services were 
peculiar, churches' missions focused more on money than ministry, and church 
hospitality seemed nonexistent. Determined to reconnect with a Christian community, my 
parents led the family in joining a church within a year of their move. Although I was 
confident my parents knew what was most advantageous for their religious upbringing, I 
never felt as connected to the new church as I did with First Baptist. No manner how 
many worship services I attended or Sunday school classes I sat through, I always felt 
like a stranger in a strange land. Never articulating my internal struggle, I accepted 
being exiled from the place known as home. It was quite evident that my parents must 
have felt the same way, because eventually, the family just stopped attending church all 
together. What once was a normal practice became an idea that never developed. 

Although the family no longer attended church on a regular basis, my parents 
continued to raise my siblings and me on Christian values and principles. The family 
never ate a meal prior to praying, drinking socially or non-socially was never introduced 


in the home, premarital sex was strongly discouraged and foul language was not 


permitted. By observing my parents’ care for one another and toward us, I learned that 
God's love for God's children should also exist within interpersonal relationships. Among 
the dynamics of the family structure, individual authenticity was encouraged, respect for 
one another was expected, and conflict resolution was taught. 

Although I no longer had a close tie to a church body, because my parents 
reinforced what the ministry of First Baptist through their responsibilities as parents 
indoctrinated, I grew to understand that the church as an institution was not the root of 
who I was as a Christian. During this exilic period from the church, I discovered that the 
root of my Christianity was my personal relationship with God. 

I discovered that adapting to cultural shifts could be challenging. Not only was it 
difficult for me to solidify significant relationships with peers who possessed similar 
Christian values, the lifestyle my family maintained among upper middle class 
Caucasians, caused me to be labeled by her African American peers as an Oreo. As a 
result, throughout middle school and into her second year of high school, when I was not 
interacting with my brothers, I learned to find fulfillment behind the closed door of my 
bedroom, listening to music and writing in journals. It was during these self-reflective 
moments that I began to recognize the voice of God as a whisper in my spirit. Although 
the feeling and sound of God within me caused me to miss the connection I once 
possessed with my First Baptist family, I learned that God's presence in my life was not 
contingent on being a member of a church. The Christian parental instructions I received 
and my personal quiet moments with God allowed me to recognize that God existed 


consistently within me, with or without a church home. 


As I entered into the last two years of high school, my twin brother and me were 
enrolled in a private college preparatory school founded on Presbyterian principles with 
the hopes of experiencing an educational environment conducive for leaming. Being one 
of two African Americans in a class of thirty-five students, (the other being my twin 
brother), I quickly developed friendships with classmates who came from various 
cultures and ethnicities. Relying on the Christian values and principles I was raised by 
and trusting what they viewed as a healthy educational and social environment, my 
parents provided me the space to enjoy life as a teenager. 

Not having developed solid relationships with peers, Christian or non-Christian 
since my primary years, I took full advantage of the new given freedom and began to 
experience life opposed to what I learned by my parents and the church. Because the 
majority of the students attending the school came from affluent families, most of my 
counterparts had the means and resources to enjoy the social life of Miami, Florida. The 
social culture of the school was something I never experienced before. It was not unusual 
for my peers and me to find ourselves clubbing on Miami Beach from Friday evening till 
the break of dawn, eating breakfast on South Beach Saturday moming, laying out in the 
sun and roller blading Saturday afternoon, back clubbing Saturday evening, only 
allowing Sunday to be their Sabbath. 

Although the still quiet whispers of God still reinstated in my spirit during this 
explorative period in life, I eventually learned how to mute the voice of God in hopes of 
managing relationships with classmates. Although my unspoken desire to be apart of a 
church family still remained, I did not feel the need to explore God by way of the church. 


While maintaining excellent grades, was viewed by peers and adults as a model citizen, 
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and exhibited Christian behaviors within the home, I was satisfied with a secret life, 
outside of the boundaries of the church and the principles consistently taught by my 
parents. My moral reasoning was shaded by the principles of my friends and the 
adrenaline received by living a life liberated from the dos and don'ts of Christian 
doctrine. 

As acollege freshman at the University of North Florida in Jacksonville, Florida, 
I became deeply enthralled with college life. Missing the presence of my high school 
friends and twin brother, I sought to developed meaningful relationships with college 
peers. Relying on an expertise of living a double life, I knew how to live within the 
expectations of my role as the niece of the University's president, while still experiencing 
the joys of college and managing the consequences of decisions made out of my quest of 
enjoying life to the fullest. I continued to rely on developed skill of muting God's voice 
and permitted myself to be swept away by social experiences. Although I enjoyed the 
benefits of being away from home and on my own, some of the relational challenges 
experienced during my sophomore year caused a strong desire to foster spiritual 
relationships to be birthed. 

It was the spring semester of the second year when an opportunity arose for me to 
pledge a sorority. Seeing this as a wonderful way to become a part of a sisterhood, whose 
principles were founded on academic achievement and community service, my two best 
friends and me inquired about the details of the process. I was fifteen credits below the 
sorority's pledging requirements and disappointed when my best friends went through the 
pledging experience without her. But because the sisterhood knew of my deep desire to 


be apart of the sorority, they always included me in community service projects and 


social events while working toward the necessary entrance requirements. The close 
relationship I had with these young women provided me the outlet needed and the 
friendships I desired. However, my world turned upside down when one of my best 
friends, who was a part of the sorority, discovered that her side boyfriend and fraternity 
brother, had a private conversation with me regarding his desire to change his status from 
being the other guy to being the guy. Angry with me for not revealing the conversation, 
she called her sorority sisters and together confronted me. Nothing could be said or done 
to convince any of them that my actions were not done with malice intent. The 
confrontation escalated to the degree that my roommate saw the need to call campus 
police. Not wanting to make a police report of the incident due to my role as the 
president's niece, campus police convinced the ladies to leave. Disappointed and 
dismayed with their sisters’ behavior, the fraternity brothers attempted to maintain a 
relationship with my against the sorority's desire. However, with the realization that the 
friendships she cherished was now dissolved, I concluded it was in my best interest to 
divorce from anything associated with the sorority. 

Still under the belief that who I was as a Christian should always be evident 
through my interpersonal relationships, I was left feeling confused regarding the response 
of those she once called friends. This experience left me questioning if it was at all 
possible to maintain authentic relationships with persons whom I did not feel spiritually 
connected to. Because the deep desire to redevelop a committed relationship with God 
and others who shared common Christian values never ceased, | internally vowed that 
from that point on, any relationship I developed would possess the relational qualities 


taught by my parents; the freedom of individual authentic expression, mutual respect and 
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care, and the ability to resolve conflict without harm to one's emotional, mental and 
spiritual development. 

It was the summer of 1997 when the opportunity presented itself for me to 
connect with a young woman who like me, had a deep desire to continuously maintain a 
relationship with God. Their introduction with one another was by happenstance, 
occurring in the University's bookstore while we both browsed through the religious 
section. The Caucasian young woman, Stacey, took it upon herself to offer her name and 
inquire if I had a church home. Still without a church family, Deborah accepted Stacey's 
invitation to attend church with her the following Sunday. Because I had not been inside 
the walls of a church in almost ten years, I drove to Stacey's church with some 
anxiousness and apprehension. Since Stacey was Caucasian, I expected the church 
members to be inhospitable and the worship service to be boring. But to my surprise, as 
they walked into the small sanctuary of the Church of God in Christ church, the worship 
service was filled with African Americans. Stacey, being the only Caucasian in the 
worship experience, confidently led me inside the sanctuary and quickly joined the others 
participating in the upbeat worship service. Shocked by the unexpected warmth of the 
church and inviting worship service, I left church feeling fulfilled by the experience. 
From that point on, Stacey and me became the best of friends, engaging in theological 
dialogues, sharing intimate details of each other lives, and encouraging one other in the 
pursuit of obtaining our degrees. 

My appreciation for the spiritual relationship possessed with Stacey deepened one 
evening when Stacey invited me out to a Jamaican restaurant. After enjoying a meal 


within the intimate establishment, Stacey led me toward the back of the restaurant. 
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Unaware of where they were going, I followed her friend through a tight entranceway 
only to discover that the small unassuming Jamaican restaurant had a reggae club. After a 
couple of hours of almost continuous dancing, I went back to campus pleased that for the 
first time in my life, I had gained a friend that not only shared a love for God but also 
appreciated the expression of one's authentic being. Amidst my social and cultural 
context, Christianity became for me a human centered experience that applied to every 
aspect of my life. Redefining who God was in my life, I no longer viewed God as a God 
isolated from personal social and cultural experiences but a God who lives within and 
through the authentic fabric of the lives of Christians. Therefore, the spiritually conscious 
and emotionally intimate friendship shared with Stacey would become my gauge for 
future relationships. 

The summer after Stacey graduated, I entered the last two semesters of college 
determined to settle the spiritual wrestling that had been continuously present within my 
spirit. Having been raised on Baptist traditions but experiencing the biblical teaching 
within the Church in God in Christ faith, caused me to be uncertain as to what faith 
tradition I should be a part of. Uncertainty blossomed into utter confusion as I researched 
and studied various faith traditions. I did not have any idea as to what faith tradition 
would lead me in deepening my relationship with God. During the spiritual exploration, I 
was introduced to a young man who was the son one of her uncle's colleagues. As a 
student at Florida State University in Tallahassee, Florida, Alex was home for the 
summer. 

Aware that Stacey had recently moved back to her hometown, my uncle thought it 


would be nice for Alex and me to get together. After meeting up for the first time, I 
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quickly realized that similar to her relationship with Stacey, Deborah and Alex shared a 
common interest in spiritual development. Being raised in the Catholic tradition, he too 
was experiencing a spiritual awakening. Opened to experiencing different faith 
experiences, for three months Alex and me visited various Catholic churches within 
Jacksonville and surrounding cities. Although it took some time for me to adapt to the 
slow paced worship style of the Catholic churches they visited, the self-reflective 
moments during the Catholic service taught me how to be more centered during my 
private devotions with God. I began to appreciate the synergy of self and God one 
experiences when attuned to the internal presence of God. 

When the summer ended and Alex went back to school, I started focusing on 
finding a faith tradition and church that might assist in my spiritual development. 
However, after graduating from college with a bachelor's degree in communications, I 
focused more on establishing a fruitful career as a college recruiter at the same university 
I attended, than in establishing a fruitful relationship with a church body. In order to find 
an outlet to release the stress of my job, I allowed the clubbing routine once held in high 
school to become apart of my weekly itinerary. The spiritually unfruitful life I was 
leading during this season of life would change one evening in June 2009 when I became 
a victim of an assault. 

After leaving a club with a girlfriend, I woke up in a strange room realizing that I 
was being assaulted. Later, I discovered that the young woman had set me up, putting a 
drug in one of my drinks at the club and then driving me to her boyfriend's apartment 
when the drug had taken effect. I felt abandoned by God. And since I did not know whom 


I could really trust, I forced myself into isolation. For weeks, I tried my best to keep my 
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interactions at a minimum. During the day I totally emerged myself into work, and at 
night I went into isolation. The guilt felt for living a life disconnected from the church 
caused me to find it difficult to even talk to God. I was embarrassed and ashamed. But 
because I felt I had no one else to turn to during this dark season of life, I finally looked 
toward God for answers. Eventually I heard God say that it would be through my 
experience that others might find strength and encouragement. Hurt and confused, I could 
not possibly imagine how others could be encouraged through my experience of guilt, 
betrayal, and victimization. Relying on the whispers of God in my spirit, I eventually 
found the strength to break through my self-imposed isolation in order to reconnect with 
God and a body of Christian believers. 

After twelve years of being out of membership with a church, I joined the Bethel 
Baptist Institutional Church in Jacksonville, Florida. Although I recognized that the 
church, being extremely large in size, was not what I remembered as a child, I was 
excited about my new church family, ready to learn, grow and to worship. The exciting 
proclamations, high-energy worship services and engaging Bible studies were 
encouraging and comforting. Still feeling the residue of the assault, I sought counsel from 
one of my pastors who in turn thought it would be beneficial for me to seek therapy from 
a Christian counselor he highly recommended. With some apprehension, I went to my 
first session unsure of what to expect and reluctant about having to once again revisit the 
events surrounding the assault. It only took three sessions for me to conclude that the 
counselor's therapeutic technique was to push biblical scripture and principles as a means 
of healing. The thirty-minute sessions were spent solely discussing my thoughts on a 


devotional given to her by the counselor. Knowing I was in desperate need of developing 
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healthy coping mechanisms in order to assist with effects of the assault, I discontinued 
therapy, frustrated but self-determined to recover from my experience, even if it meant I 
had to do it alone. I went back to what I remembered from my years as an adolescent and 
started listening to music and writing in journals. The daily exercise of music, writing, 
and reading the Bible began to develop into a means of managing the unnecessary 
baggage I carried around from the assault. I found myself desiring to learn more about 
God's word and how it applied to my life and situation. 

Over time, my eagerness of learning about God and what God wanted from my 
life led to feel the need to leave work early almost daily just to explore God’s Word 
deeper. It eventually got to the point to where I felt the job as the Coordinator of Minority 
Recruitment at the University of North Florida, hindered me from what God desired from 
my life. I did not understand why, but whenever the opportunity availed itself, I wanted 
to be in worship, Bible study, ministry meetings, or privately studying God's Word. One 
day, during one of my studying sessions in the library of the church, I heard the whispers 
of God grow louder. Every time then after, as I studied, I heard God's voice instructing 
me to study without ceasing. After seeking the advice from my mentor who was the 
church's Minister of Christian Education, I acknowledged and accepted my call into the 
ministry. 

Although I did not fully understand what the call meant, because I had the desire 
to develop into a well-trained counselor, I assumed that the push I felt into studying 
God's word on a full time basis had something to do with me becoming a Christian 
therapist. Because of my pastor’s and mentor’s seminary background, I automatically 


knew that going to seminary in order to prepare myself was an important part of my 
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journey. Feeling unequipped and unprepared for theological training, I planned to wait at 
least a year before going to seminary. I would soon learn that my plan to delay entrance 
into seminary was not a apart of God's plan. 

After visiting the Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of Theology at Virginia Union 
University, I found myself preparing to go to seminary just six months after accepting my 
call. I did not have a clue what seminary would be like but knew I had to go. I never lived 
in acity where family was not readily available but knew I was supposed to go. Although 
my parents were very supportive of me continuing my education, they were both raised to 
believe that women were not called into ministry, but I knew I had to go. So I left a short 
but promising career in college recruiting to attend seminary full time. I left behind the 
comforts of an environment I had grown to love just so I could prepare to be used by 
God. 

The moved away from what I now considered to be home in hopes that even 
through my imperfections, through the consequences of disobedience, through the 
various trials and victories of my life, others might find encouragement and strength 
through what God had done and was doing within and through me. Thinking it would be 
best to discard evidence of my social experiences, I threw out clothes that would be seen 
as unchristian and music that was not gospel; packed up what was left in my one 
bedroom apartment and moved into a small room of the seminary dormitory in 
preparation of my seminary joumey. 

As a part of the seminary's curriculum, I enrolled into my first preaching class. 
Assured that God was calling me into the field of counseling, I was unsure as to why I 


had to participate in any of the preaching courses. However, Dr. Miles Jerome Jones, the 
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seminary’s senior preaching professor at that time informed me and the rest of the first 
year seminarians that everyone who says they are called to preach must know how to 
effectively articulate the gospel. With that in mind, I prepared and preached my first 
sermon. To my surprise, Dr. Jones lifted up my sermon as an example of effective 
articulation. His comments cause me to wrestle with what was supposed to be a counselor 
as well as a preacher. It would be something that I would continue to wrestle with for 
some time. 

After the first year of matriculation, I was hired as the Minister of Youth at the 
Gillfield Baptist Church in Petersburg, Virginia. Sitting under the leadership of Dr. Glenn 
E. Porter Sr., was one of the most fruitful training experiences. As Dr. Porter presented 
me with opportunities to learn the ins and outs of church ministry, my once desire to 
solely serve as a counselor, shifted to include a desire to preach and serve in church 
leadership. Already licensed by her church home in Jacksonville, Florida, I was ordained 
by Gillfield one month after graduating from seminary. Two months later, in August 
2003, while still working at Gillfield, I married a local pastor and fellow seminary alum. 
Following the advice of others, I left my assignment as youth minister to support my 
husband as he served as the pastor of a small country church north of Richmond, 
Virginia. For three years, I served in whatever capacity needed. However, sometime after 
giving birth to my first child, i realized that my role as a minister of the gospel would be 
eclipsed by my role as a wife, first lady, and mother. I attempted to balance these various 
roles while still trying to fulfill my divine assignment as a minister and preacher. 
Although I truly believed that it was one of my responsibilities to support my partner of 


marriage and ministry in his own call, through the experience of prematurely leaving a 
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ministry assignment, I learned that seeking God rather than the advice of well intentioned 
people, is vital to fulfilling one's personal call into ministry. My failure to do so caused 
me to temporarily lose sight of my divine given purpose of preaching and to reluctantly 
accept my assignment of pastoral leadership. 

After serving as the Educational Development Specialist through AmeriCorps at 
the Baptist General Convention of Virginia and as the Interim Youth Minister of the St. 
James Baptist Church in Varina, Virginia, I sought to actualize my desire to serve as a 
counselor by enrolling in the Master of Arts in Counseling program at the Central 
Michigan University, Richmond campus. Hindered from completing the program due to a 
complicated pregnancy, I concentrated on being a stay at home mom while attempting to 
continue my ministry as an evangelistic preacher and workshop facilitator. However, in 
attempts to fulfill my role as a mom and the wife of a pastor, I muted God's voice 
instructing me to confidently walk into my call as a preacher and a pastor. After my 
husband was called to his second pastoral assignment, I was presented with the 
opportunity to return to my love of recruiting for the very seminary that shaped me 
theologically. In July 2008, I accepted the position as Coordinator of Graduate 
Admissions and Doctor of Ministry Program Associate for the Samuel De Witt Proctor 
School of Theology. Returning to the seminary allowed me to rediscover my purpose and 
passion for Anise: Through my interactions with the seminary's faculty and staff, I 
quickly found a place to openly express my call as a preacher and pastor. The seminary 
not only was where I worked, but it was a context in which I fulfilled part of my calling. 
The worked I did with prospective students, enrolled students and alumni opened my 


eyes to the possibilities of my own life. In fact, when I agreed to assist a local church 
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during their period without a pastor, I knew it was the beginning of accepting my life's 
purpose. 

I was hired as the Interim Pastor at the New Chestnut Baptist Church in 
Richmond, Virginia. While still maintaining my responsibilities at the seminary, I 
became the first female minister to serve in a pastoral role within the Chickahonominy 
Baptist Association of Hanover County, Virginia. Through this role, I quickly learned 
that the belief that most country churches and perhaps, churches in general, are against 
female leadership is far from the truth. My time serving as an interim pastor opened my 
eyes to the fact that many churches were not only accepting of female leadership but 
welcome the opportunity to follow leadership from a young woman who authentically 
lives her life outside of the traditions of the Baptist church. 

It is through these various experiences of my life that my essential principles of 
faith are shaped by my understanding of who God is as the Creator and Ruler of heaven 
and earth; humanity’s intended purpose as stewards created in the very image and 
likeness of God; Jesus’ role as a true representation of God to model how to live in a 
wholistic, harmonious and peaceful relationship with God and others; Jesus’ role to 
restore the once paradisiacal relationship God had with humanity; the belief, acceptance 
and confession that Jesus Christ died on the cross for the remission of sins restoring 
believers back into fellowship with God; the presence of the Holy Spirit as a guide 
toward living a personal healthy authentic life; and the setting aside of believers for the 
service of the Lord. It is through my ministerial work in the church and fellowship with 


other believers that my principles of faith have not changed but sharpened. It is through 
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these principles of faith in which she seeks to fulfill her ministry assignment within the 


church and institutions of higher learning. 
Context of Ministry 


The Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of Theology (STVU) founded in 1942, is 
located in Richmond, VIrginia. As a historically African American Institution seeking to 
equip men and woman to serve within diverse social and culture contexts, STVU acts as 
the sole graduate program on the campus of Virginia Union University (Virginia Union). 

The genesis of Virginia Union occurred in April 1865 when educators and 
missionaries of the American Baptist Home Mission Society (ABHMS) came to the 
newly freed confederate city of Richmond, Virginia to begin a mission. In November 
1865 the ABHMS successfully established the Mission Society and began holding classes 
for twenty-five freed slaves. Not having a location conducive for conducting classes, Dr. 
Nathaniel Clover, a Caucasian abolitionist, and the school's second teacher, rented land 
and buildings from Mrs. Mary Ann Lumpkin. Mrs. Lumpkin, a freed slave, was married 
to a slave owner/holder who held and punished slaves on his property known as 
Lumpkin's Jail or the Devil Half Acre. After her husband's death, Mrs. Lumpkin decided 
to allow the school, the Richmond Theological School for Freedmen, to use the property 
for the purpose of educating free men in areas of grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
spelling/reading, and biblical knowledge. 

After the death of Dr. Clover, the school was named the Clover Institute in his 
honor. In 1870, the school was relocated from Lumpkin's Jail to downtown Richmond, 
Virginia. Incorporated in 1876 as the Richmond Institute, the school began offering 


preparatory curricula for elementary, pre-college and theology. One year after the 
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Institute enrolled its first female student in 1882, Hartshorn Memorial College was 
established to exclusive educate women. The forming of this college for women allowed 
the Richmond Institute to strictly focus on theological education for men. Renamed as the 
Richmond Theological Seminary, the school offered its first degree, the Bachelor of 
Divinity in 1886. After plans were discussed to merge historically black institutions into 
one school, Wayland Seminary and Richmond Theological Seminary were united 
forming Virginia Union University in 1899. Later, two additional schools were added to 
the union, Hartshorn Memorial College and Storer College. Since that time, twelve 
presidents have led Virginia Union. 

Accredited by the Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, Virginia Union is overseen by a Board of Trustees. As Reverend 
Doctor W. Franklin Richardson, Chair of Board of Trustees, leads the twenty-member 
board in overseeing the University's endeavors, Dr. Claude E. Perkins serves as the 
current president. Under Dr. Perkins' presidency, Virginia Union has six vice-presidents. 
Together, they lead the university in its continuous efforts of advancing areas of liberal 
arts education, teaching, research, science, technology, civic engagement, and 
international experiences. The University has eighty-eight full time and forty-four part 
time faculty members who teach within four academic centers of learning; the Sydney 
Lewis School of Business, the Evelyn Reid Syphax School of Education, Psychology and 
Interdisciplinary Studies, the School of Humanities and Social Sciences and the School of 
Mathematics, Science and Technology. Among these four academic centers, students 


have an option of enrolling in one of twenty-four majors with several minor options. 
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In the beginning of the 2010-2011 academic year, the undergraduate program 
enrolled 1303 full-time students. Of those 1303 students, 54% were male and 46% were 
female. Ninety-eight percent of the total undergraduate student body enrolled as full time 
students. Ninety-six percent of the total student body is Black or African American, 1% is 
Hispanic/Latino, and 2% is unknown. Ninety-six percent of the students are twenty-four 
years of age and under. Accepting students from across the country, 46% of the students 
come from areas within the state of Virginia. 

In efforts to increase student enrollment for the Fall 2011 academic year, Virginia 
Union accepted 75% percent of the 8,327 applicants; 3,084 males and 5.243 females. 
Only 8% of the admitted students actually enrolled as matriculating students. In the past 
four years, Virginia Union has seen an increase in retention of students moving from 30% 
to a 50% retention rate. Thirty-two percent of the students who began their undergraduate 
studies in 2004, graduated within six years; 23% were male and 38% were females. 

Striving to increase the level of student involvement on campus and within the 
surrounding communities, Virginia Union has formed fifty-one student organizations, 
which comprise of social, academic, religious, and civic clubs. Students also have the 
opportunity to participate in 6 varsity athletic teams for men and eight varsity athletic 
teams for women. 

The Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of Theology is apart of a consortium of 
seminaries called the Richmond Theological Consortium, which includes the Union 
Presbyterian Seminary (Union Presbyterian) and the Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Richmond (BTSR) as partners. Affiliated with the Presbyterian denomination and 


accredited by two organizations; the Commission on Colleges of the Southern 
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Association of Colleges and Schools and the Association of Theological Schools, Union 
Presbyterian Seminary, founded in 1812, is located in Richmond, Virginia. Formerly 
known as Union—Presbyterian School of Christian Education in light of its founders’ 
desire to educate persons in the field of Christian education, the school changed its name 
to Union Presbyterian Seminary in July 2010. 

Led by its current president, Dr. Brian K. Blount, and thirty-one members of the 
Board of Trustees, Union Presbyterian has nineteen full time and four part time faculty 
members. During the 2010-2011 academic year, Union Presbyterian had 273 students. Of 
the 273 students, 53% enrolled full time; 41% male and 59% female. Seventy percent of 
the matriculating students were White, 16% were Black or African American, 8% were 
Asian and 1% was Hispanic or Latino. Seventy-eight first time Master level and eight 
first time doctoral level students enrolled in one of three program areas; Divinity, 
Religious Education and Theological Studies. Union Presbyterian also offers programs 
on a second campus located in Charlottesville, Virginia. 

The Baptist Theological Seminary at Richmond, formed in 1991 by the Alliance 
of Baptist, is the youngest of the three-partnered seminaries. Led by its current president, 
Dr. Ronald Crawford and a twenty-two member Board of Trustees, BTSR has eight full 
time and four part time faculty members. With 101 students enrolled in 2010, BTSR had 
seventy-three full time and twenty-seven part time students; 51% percent were male and 
49% were female. Of the total student body, 84% were White, 12% were Black or 
African American, 3% were non-resident aliens, and 1% was Hispanic or Latino. 

Offering several degrees; a Master of Divinity degree with concentration areas in 


Christian Education, Youth, Student Ministries and Biblical Interpretation, a dual degree 


in Social Work and Patient Counseling, a Master of Arts in Theological Studies degree 
and a Doctor of Ministry degree, BTSR had seventeen first time students enrolled as 
Master degree seeking and four first time students enrolled as doctoral degree seeking. 
With five teaching areas, BTSR has eight Bible professors, seven practical theology 
professors, five theology and ethics professors, four history professors and three 
professors of Christian education. 

Under the leadership of Virginia Union University's first African American 
president, Dr. John Maicus Ellison, Virginia Union opened the Graduate School of 
Religion in 1941. In 1969 the Graduate School of Religion was renamed the School of 
Theology and inoved from Virginia Union's campus to the Presbyterian Schooi of 
Christian Education and Union Theological Seminary. In 1997 the school was renamed 
the Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of Theology in honor of a former STVU dean and 
university president, Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor. One year later, STVU moved back to 


the main campus of Virginia Union into its current location, Kingsley Hall. 
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Now serving for over twenty years as STVU's dean, Dr. John W. Kinney provides 


leadership for seventeen full time professors, numerous adjunct faculty and eight 
administrative personnel. As a center of convergence, STVU seeks to "act as a catalyst 
for critical and conscientious faith development for students, assist students in defining 
and developing the specific of their service in ministry, to provide a compassionate and 
nurturing context for substantive theological study, and to serve as a facilitator of the 
church in defining and identifying worship in broader aspects and understanding its 
missions as it affects every day life." Using the Trans-Atlantic Middle Passage as a 


guiding force for its curricula, STVU offers courses in bible, history, theology, pastoral 
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fields and interdisciplinary studies. There are five degrees offered; a Master of Divinity 
degree, a dual degree in Social Work and Patient Counseling, a Master of Arts in 
Christian Education degree and a Doctor of Ministry degree. 

With over 50% of the school’s student body employed full time, STVU provides 
maximum flexibility in course scheduling, offering courses within two program 
deliveries: the Traditional Hour Program (week day classes) and the Non-traditional Hour 
Program (weekend classes and weekday evening classes). Seventy-five percent of the 
student body ts enrolled as the Non-traditional students. 

At the beginning of the 2011-2012 academic year, STVU enrolled 326 students 
into the Master of Divinity program, twenty-one students into the Master of Arts in 
Christian Education program and thirty-one students into the Doctor of Ministry program, 
Of the 378 students enrolled, 46% are females and 53% are males. Ninety-three percent 
of the students are Black or African American, 3% are White Non-Hispanic, 2% are 
Nonresident Alien, and .5% are Hispanic. 

I serve as STVU's Coordinator of Graduate Admissions and Development. 
Overseeing recruitment, admissions, marketing, and alumni relations for the school, the 
Writer spends majority of my time involved im recruiting and admissions matters. Because 
many prospective students apply with hesitation, the writer assists applicants with 
academic and oftentimes vocational discernment. As STVU's coordinator of alumni 
relations, one of my responsibilities 1s to keep accurate ministerial and geographical 
information on alumni. Graduating over 100 students yearly increases the diversity in 
service and gifts among STVU alumni. It is within this ministry context that I seek to 


implement a project. 
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COMMON GROUND FOR PROBLEM SOLVING 


As the Coordinator of Graduate Admissions and Development for the Samuel 
DeWitt Proctor School of Theology (STVU), I oversees recruitment and admissions for 
the Master of Divinity and Master of Arts in Christian Education programs; job 
placement for students and alumni; alumni relations; and marketing. Through my various 
responsibilities | often have the opportunity to engage prospective and current students as 
they wrestle not only with the decision to pursue a degree within a seminary setting, but 
also as they wrestle with accepting a call into a niinistry vocation. 

Because the decision to pursue a seminary degree is often contingent on where 
one is in their call process, many prospective students come to STVU not only seeking 
information regarding the various program offerings, but they also come, often 
unintentionally, seeking guidance and advisement as they attempt to understand their 
personal call into the ministry vocation. It has become one of my responsibilities to assist 
them in navigating through the complex process of responding to the tug, push, or pull, 
persons often express they feel from God. 

Recalling the spiritual and emotional process I underwent while wrestling with 
my own call into the ministry vocation, it has been the niy intention to always provide a 
space in which persons can openly verbalize and explore their fears, apprehensions, and 
uncertainties. From her own journey of responding to the call God has placed on my life 
and through my work with seminary students, I have come to realize that when one is 
afforded the opportunity to be in dialogue with someone in regards to their intemal 
wtestles, persons tend to become more at ease with the idea of yielding to their call. 


Because it was not until I sought the advice from a mentor did I begin to understand and 
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acknowledge my call into the ministry vocation, | take seriously my responsibility to 
assist persons in responding to the divine call on their lives. 

In response to my own call into the ministry, I left a promising career in college 
Tecruiting in order to pursue a seminary degree. Similar to the researcher, many 21st 
century seminarians enter into the ministry vocation as a second and sometimes even a 
third career choice. The transition from a non-ministry related career into the ministry 
vocation often causes seminarians to continue wrestling with their decision even after 
entering into theological training. With that understanding, STVU has implemented 
several opportunities for students to sort out their questions and concerns surrounding 
their ministry career journey. Every seminarian that matrieulates through the Master of 
Divinity program must participate in two field education courses and a career 
development program. The two field education courses allows students the opportunity to 
learn the provision of service and the practice of ministry by serving in a social agency 
during their first year and a congregation or congregation type ministry during the course 
of their second year. The career development program is designed to give students a 
greater self-awareness of their personal, pastoral and spiritual formation and readiness for 
ministry through examination of family of origin, emotional, social, cultural and 
academic experiences. The hope ts that after matriculating through STVU, seminarians 
are not only academically trained for ministry related service but are also clear as to what 
God has called them to do within the ministry vocation. 

Towards the final year of the seminary journey, as seminarians begin preparing to 
complete theological training, students who are not already engaged in ministry within a 


context, begin to explore career options. As STVU’s job placement coordinator, I have 
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redeveloped a program that assists students with resume preparation, offers 
recommendations and attempts to locate opportunities for ministry beyond requests from 
churches and church-related organizations. The primary function of the placement 
process has been to assist persons seeking placement by making them aware of the 
various mimstry related opportunities within churches and social agencies. After a person 
submits a job placement form and an updated resume to the researcher, they are added to 
the mailing list to receive vacancy notifications. 

Since resuming the responsibility of job placement, I have opened job placement 
services to alumni who have not been placed in a ministry context or who desire to 
transition from one mimstry related context to another. It has heen through my work with 
seminarians and alumni during the job placement process that ] have discovered that even 
after the seminary journey, persons, particularly women, still lack vocational discernment 
and clarity. Currently making up forty-eight percent of the student body at STVU, female 
seminarians and females who have completed theological education, still struggle with 
discerning what area of ministry they feel God has called thein to. Women, who have 
clearly discemed in what area of mimstry God has called them to, still find themselves 
struggling with how to navigate through the field of ministry, particularly in the area of 
preaching. Those who have responded to the cal! of preaching, find themselves unsure of 
how to grow as an effective preacher, network with male counterparts, and gain 
preaching opportunities within and outside their ministry context. 

When I began the journey of responding to the call of preaching, it was the 
guidance received from mentors that assisted me in becoming comfortable with 


navigating within the preaching vocation. It seems that the lack of mentoring female 
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clergy receive has greatly added to the struggle they often feel as they attempt to navigate 
through the preaching vocation. It has been expressed by female clergy that the lack of 
opportunities to connect with other female clergy who are in leadership positions, leaves 
them unsure as to how to pursue a career in preaching as a woman. It is my desire to 
develop a mentoring program for female seminarians to assist them through the process 
of spiritual, personal and vocational development as they seek to fully respond to the tug, 


push, or pull they fee! from God toward the preaching vocation. 


CHAPTER TWO 
STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


The state of the church in large part is shaped and molded by persons who find 
themselves voluntarily responding to a divine call into the ministry profession. For many, 
theological education becomes a vital component of how one emerges their call into 
ministry with practical ecclesiastical work. In response to the need of prepared clergy, 
theological institutions seek to provide the intellectual foundation and spiritual formation 
necessary for clergy professionals to engage in ministerial practice. Although theological 
institutions accept the responsibility of assisting the church and its communities by 
graduating clergy who are effectively prepared for ministry work, experienced and/or 
older trained clergy have not been released from the commission of preparing less 
experienced and/or younger clergy for Christian ministry. In the book, “Doing Church: A 
Practical Guide By Those Who Do It,” Cecelia E. Green Barr speaks to the need of flesh 
and blood mentors. 

Like newly licensed doctors entering the field of medicine, and newly barred 

attorneys entering the field of law, each year thousands of women and men are 

ordained to serve in the Christian ministry. Additionally, there are vast amounts of 
persons, primarily women, who engage in Christian ministry without the 
validation of ecclesiastical bodies. With and sometimes without ecclesiastical 
credentials, persons are emerging onto the field simply to "Do Church." Their 
destination church, is like unto a territory to be explored, developed, and sadly, 
exploited much like the Wild West during the early stages of American history. 


Without flesh and blood mentors on post in this territory called church, the body 
of Christ has seen clashes between the clergy and congregation, the minister and 
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the ministry, that resemble the 30 second shot out know famously as the Gunfight 
at OK Corral.! 


As men and women, but particularly women, continue to respond to the call of 
ministry, flesh and blood mentors act as proactive mediators between the church and 
clergy as clergy seek to understand their role within ecclesiastical ministry and as the 
church continues to wrestle with rather women have been called to ecclesiastical ministry 
in the first place. The ecclesiastical glass ceiling that has attempted to keep women from 
standing in pulpits and obtaining leadership positions that traditionally have been 
reserved for men, have seemingly been cracked by women who have had the opportunity 
to be guided by flesh and blood mentors. But as Barr suggests, the need of such flesh and 
blood mentors has not been isolated to the Christian profession. In fact, Diane M. 
Enerson, author of Beyond Teaching to Mentoring suggests that the concept of mentoring 
is not an unfamiliar term and finds its roots within Greek tradition. 

Mentoring is a familiar term that in everyday discourse early causes even a 

momentary flicker of puzzlement. It derives its meaning from the name of a friend 

to whom Odysseus entrusted his son. Just as Odysseus expected Mentor to 
counsel and guide Telemachus in order that he might become successful and 
assume his rightful role in society, we expect mentors, and the mentoring they do, 
to achieve similar objectives today. The notion that one generation can help the 
next is certainly not new and seems fundamental. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 


how modern civilization would have evolved, or even survived, if each successive 
generation did not build effective on the lessons learned in the past.’ 





‘William Watley, Doing Church: A Practical Guide By Those Who Do it (Newark, NJ: New 
Seasons Press, 2010}, 140-141. 


*Alice G Reinarz & Eric R. White, Beyond Teaching to Mentoring (San Francisco, CA: Jossey- 
Bass, Number 85, Spring 2001), 7. 
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In the book entitled, Mentoring for Mission, the purpose of mentoring is described 

through understanding Mentor’s role as a bridge providing access to both the past and the 

future. 
Mentoring is such a rich concept because of the role of Mentor is to bridge. 
Mentor, the old and trusted friend of the father, represents tradition and memory, 
linking the best of the past with the unfolding future. Athena as “Mentor,” the 
embodiment of divine insight and inspiration, represents the human capacity to 
incarnate, discern, and help others discern the transcendent within the mundane. 
Mentoring links tradition with the future through helping the coming generation 


become its best self. Mentor is the voice of experience, and through the voice of 
Mentor one sometimes hears divine insight.” 


The continuous need for older and/or experienced persons to link with younger and/or 
Jess experienced persons is a fundamental concept that has been present throughout 
generations. The impartation of wisdom from mentors has not only shaped society of the 
past but provides mentees with the foundation necessary to be successful within a 
postmodern society. As Gary Newton, the author of “Growing Toward Sptritual 
Maturity,” suggest “mentoring has been used since early civilization to teach and train 
others for a variety of purposes,” therefore, effective mentoring should not be isolated to 
one particular field. 

In contrast to pulpits found in churches across this country, for years K-12 
classrooms have been led predominately by women. However, according to the authors 


of “Coloring Outside the Lines,” although classrooms are more than familiar with the 





Caroline J. Simon, Laura Bloxham, Denise Doyle, Mel Hailey, Jane Hokeanson Hawks, Kathleen 
Light Dominic P. Scibilla and Emest Simmons. Mentoring For Mission. (Grand Rapids, MI: William B 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2003}, 18-19. 


“Gary C. Newton, Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity, Biblical Essentials Series (Wheaton, IL: 
Crossway Books, 2004), 96-97. 
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presence of women, the educational administration system has neglected to achieve the 


same feat. 
Educational administration is a predominately white male occupation, with 93 
percent men and 96.6 percent whites, in superintendence’s nationwide. We would 
like to see many more women, white and of color, in leadership positions in our 
public schools. Second, coloring outside the lines refers to changing the lines that 


have been drawn, the unwritten rules, the culture or medium within which we 
exist that defines educational administration.° 


Although women have found their way into the educational administration system, how 
women are viewed within these positions stem from unwritten rules established to 
maintain a culture that does not fully accept women as educational leaders. However, 
women have the opportunity to alter these unwritten rules, transforming the culture of the 
educational administration system through mentoring, 8 

Despite the profession or discipline, mentoring becomes for some many women, a 
vital resource that provides the tools necessary to not only confidently color outside the 
lines but also perhaps push for the lines to be discarded. Those with less experience 
within a particular profession or discipline must see the need to seek guidance from those 
who have more experience. Dr. Adam Bond, author of /'ve Been Called Now What, 
strongly speaks to the need of inentors. 

Everyone can benefit from a mentor. I would add to that a sense of urgency: 

everybody should find a mentor-fast! This is especially crucial in ministry. The 

minister without vocational clarity risks loss of time in meaningful reflection 


about her call and in her service to the world. When you know that God ts calling 
you, find that person who models the type of excellence you desire to achieve (in 





*Emestine Enomoto, Mary E. Gardiner and Margaret Grogam, Coloring Outside the Lines 
(Albany, NY: State University of New York, 2000), f. 


Ibid, 1. 
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afly vocation, not just Christian ministry.) A strong mentoring relationship can 
assist the discerning minister in making sense out of the bigger picture questions.’ 


As ministers attempt to navigate through the often times rough terrains of ministry, it 
becomes essential for both the more experienced clergy (mentor) and the less experienced 
clergy (mentee) to participate in a mentoring relationship that provides opportunities that 
are not only beneficial to the mentee but also impactful for the mentor. This can be 


successfully achieved through a mentoring relationship that is received as Bond defines, 


“a covenant (stated or implied} between two people who push each other to struggle with 


and respond to the questions of identity, vocation, and service in their ministry.”*> The 


type of mentoring relationship described by Bond calls for both the mentor and mentee to 
intentionally establish specifically what he/she wants to learn. 


The relationship is one of reciprocity mutual sharing. The mentor and the protégé 
learn from each other, gaining from each other a view of the depth of ininistry. In 
mentoring, the mentor receives more from the apprentice than a window into a 
past that she has forgotten. in other words, the mentor does not just benefit from a 
reminder of where she was in ministry. The mentor and protégé can and will learn 
a lot from each other if expectations are clear. To be sure, this relationship is an 
investment and grounded in real issues about vocational development and 
ministry.’ 


As Gary C. Newton, author of Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity defines the mentoring 


relationship as a “process between an older, more mature, more knowledgeable, or more 


skilled person and another person who learns in some intentional way,” like Bond, 





"Adam L. Bond, ?’ve Been Called Now What? (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2012), 15. 
8 
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Newton describes the mentoring relationship as a mutual teaching experience. Newton 


states, “With the focus on learning rather than teaching, both persons in the relationship 


will have a deeper level of responsibility in the process.”"* 


Although for centuries, professionals entering into their field of chose have 
benefitted from the teaching and guidance of those who have successfully navigated the 
trenches of their profession, Diane Enerson, author of “Mentoring as Metaphor: An 
Opportunity for Innovation and Renewal.” describes the current use of mentoring as a 
way to ensure “the success of certain groups such a minorities and women while atoning 
for their lack of success in earlier generations.'°” Enerson believes that the “interest in 
and communications about mentoring have grown rapidly during the last few years.” 

Tradition and myth suggest that a mentor will give advice that will help those 

being mentoring uncover the tacit assumptions of a discipline, therefore ensuring 

a level of accomplishment that would not otherwise have been possible. 

Mentoring becomes a way of revealing the secrets of a profession or discipline for 


others, a way of showing them not just it is possible to get a rabbit out of a hat but 
also how. Mentoring it seems is inherently good.” 


Who to better benefit from a form of mentoring that reveals the secrets of a profession or 
discipline than women? The patriarchal traditions of the Christian church for years have 
kept women from obtaining the credentials necessary to be successful in ministry and 
created a culture of disapproval toward women who desired to openly accept a call and 


enter into the ministry vocation. This conflict between women and the church caused, and 





“Thid. 
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sometimes even forced women to only acknowledge their call into ministry privately. 
However, the number of women entering in academic institutions that are specifically 
tailored to prepare clergy for ecclesiastical work, is a sign that more women are desiring 
to publicly acknowledge a call that for so long had to remain private. In fact, as Barbara 
J. MacHaffie highlights in the book, “Her Story,” women have become a major 
contributing member of the theological educational process. 
Since the middle of the 1970s, women have become the fastest growing 
constituency of accredited theological schools in the United States. In 1972, 
women represented only 4.7 percent of the total number of students enrolled in 
degree programs leading to ordmation. By the 1990s women represented almost 
40 percent of this population. In many schools of the mainline denominations, 


women comprise almost half of the students studying for the Master of Divinity 
degree. '* 


Although accredited seminaries have admitted more women into academic programs that 

are specifically designed to train clergy for ecclesiastical ministry, the number of women 

with successful ministry stories does not necessarily correlate to the rapid increase of 

women entering in seminaries. 
The number of women studying in mainline seminaries grew rapidly im the last 
three decades of the twentieth century, although they have not joined the ranks of 
clergy to the same extent as men and they lag behind the percentage of women in 
other professions. Many women wind up in secular work and drop out of the 
professional ministry altogether. Those who remain have career patterns markedly 
different than men.’ 

While glass ceilings in some professions or disciplines are showing signs of cracks 


caused by the increase of women who have successfully achieved positions normally held 


by men, MacHaffie suggests that women in ministry are stil] striving to obtain positions 


and credentials that are mostly afforded to their male counterpart. MacHaffie’s claim 
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suggests that even after persevering through the rigors of a theological academic process 
and obtaining ecclesiastical support through the ordination, some women stil] have 
difficulty finding ministry related positions that are often times offered to predominately 
men. And, when the opportunities for women to obtain such leadership positions are 
available, women experience a ministerial career path that remains stagnant. 


While many women who are ordained have relatively little trouble in finding their 
first position, they generally continue to discover that their career lines remain 
flat. They often take positions as assistants, associates, or pastors of smal] 
congregations only to find that their second, third and subsequent jobs are much 
the same. They also end up clustered in interim positions, specialized ministries 
such as chaplaincies, and part-time work. '® 


Specialized ministries such as chaplaincy are increasingly becoming a safe alternative for 
women who desire to actively work in mimstry. Although some women do not 
necessarily feel a sense of call into specialized ministries, or desire to permanently 
remain an assistant or associate minister, most find themselves stuck in undesired 
positions or decide to leave the ministry vocation all together. However, MacHaffie goes 
on to suggest that those fortunate enough to serve churches as ordained clergy, have the 
opportunity to change the dynamics of ministry. 


Women who are serving churches as ordained minsters and priests have begun to 
change the weave and texture of ministry in some cases. There were very few 
preconceived ideas or stereotypes of what a woman minister would be like; thus, 
women in ministry have had the opportunity to do things differently. It was once 
believed that one of the most visible changes would be in the area of leadership 
style. Women, it was thought, would be less inclined to see themselves as 
authoritarian leaders set apart in status from lay people. Rather, they would see 
themselves as part of a ministry in which the whole church shares. They would be 
more inclined to use a partnership paradigm as a model for ministry rather than 
the hierarchical pyramid model, drawing out and using the resources of ail 
members of the community. Recent studies of church ieadership, however, 
suggest the need for caution when making such claims. Women who are white 
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and serving as either senior pastors or in part-ministries do seem to be nore 

collaborative. Also, while men in Jarge congregations tend to perpetuate 

hierarchical and authoritarian ministry styles, there is a growing tendency among 

men in other types of positions to move toward egalitarian relationships.” 
Women’s presence within the church as senior pastors or ordained clergy, are 
contributing to a ministry paradigm shift and a new understanding of leadership styles. 
As more women enter mto the ministry vocation and navigate their way to position of 
authority, the church might discover that male ordained clergy and are not limited to 
stereotypes that inight suggest that men tend to maintain a hierarchical structure and 
authoritarian ministry styles. 

Women’s advancement within ministry despite the varying challenges that 
attempt to prevent their success should not be overlooked. More women are being 
ordained, serve in leadership positions and are granted opportunities either through a 
denomination’s ordination process, or a church’s selection process to serve as senior 
pastors. However, Bond contends that there is still much work to be done. 

While one finds increasing numbers of women in pulpits, the number of women 

senior pastors is not equal to the number of women equipped and called to do the 

work. A pressing need exists for the development of your people in our 

congregations and communities. What would the world look like if we created a 

culture in which young people could hear God clearly? How would the world be 


different if believers would choose their vocational paths with service for God to 
humanity in mind?"® 


Sitting in the pews of the church are women who silently wrestle with a call to ministry. 
And for those women who dare to go against church tradition, society’s expectation on 
women as it relates to their role within the family and the workplace, and their own 


internal voices that sometimes creates self-doubt, guidance through an effective 
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mentoring relationship is crucial to their ministerial success. And because the number of 
men serving in church leadership roles still grossly outweighs the number of women 
serving in similar roles, the responsibility to equip women for the ministry vocation 
largely rest on the shoulders of male pastors. Therefore, the future of the church will not 
only be shaped by the many academic institutions such as seminaries that equip and 
prepare clergy for ministry but will also be formed through the mentoring relationship 
between the more experienced, seasoned male pastors as inentors, and the less experience 


female clergy as mentees. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FOUNDATIONS 


Biblical Foundations 
In his recent book, Je Been Called Now What? Adam L. Bond states, “The 


mentoring relationship is a covenant (stated or implied} between two people who push 
each other to struggle with and respond to the questions of identity, vocation, and service 


2] 


in their ministry.”’ By utilizing relational skills, “mentoring is a process between an older, 


more mature, more knowledgeable, or more skilled person and another person who fearns 


in some intentional way.”” The mentoring relationship calls for both the mentor and 


mentee to intentionally establish specifically what he/she wants to learn. Gary C. 


Newton, author of Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity writes, “With the focus on 


learning rather than teaching, both persons in the relationship will have a deeper level of 


responsibility in the process.” Newton further suggests, “Mentoring has been used since 


early civilization to teach and train others for a variety of purposes.” Through various 
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ways and often times through unexpected characters, scripture reveals the mentoring 
relationship as one of the primary ways God helps persons to learn, grow, and develop 
into the kind of servants God wants them to be.” In that the mentoring relationship 
formed by men as mentors and men as mentees are quite abundant throughout scripture, 
the biblical text does give reference to cross-gender mentoring relationships formed by 
men as mentors and women as mentees, Examining the socio-historical contexts, the 
vocations and services of women found in Esther 2:1-18 and Luke 8:1-3, will show how 
cross-pendered mentoring relationships assists women in becoming the servants God has 


called them to be. 
Esther 2:1-18: Identity/Socto-historical Context 


Taken place during the reign of Xerxes (Ahasuerus), king of Persia from 486 to 


465 B.C.,° the Book of Esther is arguably believed to be a historical narrative 


characterized by “ideology (socio-religious perspective), historiography (use of historical 


persons and events in a narrative), and aesthetic appeal (its influence and persuasion of 


the reader).”° For the purpose of “demonstrating God’s providential care of his people, 


even those outside the land of Israel, and to commend the observance of the Feast of 
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Purim by relating how it originated,”’ the Book of Esther outlines the story of Jews of the 


Dispersion taken to Babylon from Jerusalem. Cyrus, King of Persia, in 538 B.C. gave the 
Jews permission to return to their land. In subsequent years, contingents of Jews retumed 
to Judea. However, like many Jews, Mordecai, son of Jair of Benjamin and a descendant 
of Kish, continued to live in the Persian capital." 

After losing both her mother and father, Mordecai adopted his cousin Esther, the 
daughter of his uncle. In response to social dynamics formed from diasperic conditions, 
adoption attested in the social practice of ancient Babylon was however, accepted among 


the exilic Jews. Despite limited examples of scriptural reference to adoptions, it was 


recognized in ancient Israel to depict God's relation to the people of God. Similarly to 
Esther’s situation, when adoptions occurred it usually did so within the extended family.” 


In the Believers Church Bible Commentary, Eugene F. Roop states, “Translated more 


literally, the text says, Mordecai took her to himself as a daughter (2:7). This may be 
language-indicating adoption, but not necessarily. Mordecai may have simply provided 


informal assistance to an orphaned cousin.”° 


Mordecai raised his orphaned cousin Esther, whose Hebrew name is Hadassah, 
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during a time when the social positions of women, unlike men who functioned in public 
religious, political, economic, and social positions, was to function more frequently in 


private or domestic positions.” Literature preserved from ancient times usually spoke of 


the public life and actions of important men; “political tradition throughout the ancient 


Near East reserved most national leadership for men. The military was a male world as 


well.”'” Shaping the basic social structure of ancient society, the family and community 


life was directly influenced by the private yet, powerful position of the woman. 
According to Roop, “In the Decalogue, the woman was to be equally honored with the 
man. In village life, a distinction between public and private domains may not be helpful, 
especially if such identification implies strong separation of realms and subordination of 
the private realm.”’? Although women of ancient Israel were subordinate, the power they 
possessed within the private realm gave them the rights as the head of household to 
dispose of family members as they saw fit, their rights were not in comparison to men 


within the patriarchal society.’* While maintaining a subordinate role was the norm for 


women of ancient Israel, they preserved but also challenged religious beliefs and 
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practices of their society. Along with Ruth and Judith, Esther is mentioned as one who 


“radically reinterpreted traditions, forcing certain conventions to give way.”"° 


Vocation/Call 


Esther's role in reinterpreting Jewish tradition unfolds through the unfortunate 


dismissal of Vashti, the wife of Xerxes and Queen of Persia. King Xerxes orders the 
“eunuchs to bring Vashti so she can show ... her beauty,” as he has shown off his wealth 
(1:4, 11). Disobeying a direct order, Queen Vashti refuses to come before the gathering 
of men who had been indulging in banquet activities. (1:12). King Xerxes becomes 
furious about the Queen’s actions. The scriptural account does not indicate whether King 
Xerxes was furious because the queen did not subinit to him as her husband or if her 
decision to disobey was a more serious offense, such as refusing a formal command of 


the king in the presence of the officers of the whole empire. Queen Vashti’s blatant 


disregard for the traditional submissive role within the marital structure and his public 


"18 A fier seeking 


position as the King of Persia, “creates a crisis of royal proportions. 


advisement regarding Vashti's response and the ramification of her actions, Xerxes issues 


a royal edict deposing the queen. Roop offers, “In ancient royal social structure, there is 


not a social contract as we have come to understand it, no common set of rights and 
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expectations. With this royal decree, a// women, regardless of their station in life, will 
realize that they must honor their husbands (1:20). The royal advisers decide that this 


single action by the queen will destroy the entire social matrix. Conversely, a smgle royal 


edict will preempt the developing catastrophe!”!’ Roop further states, “Dismissing Vashti 


as queen was a political event, so choosing a new queen will happen through a political 


search process.” The advisers suggest assembling the most beautiful young women in the 


empire to the “harem, (literally, ihe house of women).”'*® Roger L. Omanson and Philip A. 


Noss describe in 4 Handbook on the Book of Esther: The Hebrew and Greek Texts, the 
qualifications needed in order to fulfill the position of queen. 
These young women are to be physically beautiful, as the Hebrew also says, and 
morally virtuous. The Greek describes this moral characteristic literally as 


“uncorrupt, pure.” FRCL interprets this to mean that they are to be “young virgins” 


(so also TOB, SPCL), although it is only in the next verse that the characteristic of 
being virgins is explicitly stated. Following the original text, translators should 


use a term or expression referring to moral uprightness or “good character,” as 


NRSV and TEV have done. In some cultures the functional equivalent will be 


“beautiful young women of obedient character.”!” 


Some would argue that the gathering of beautiful young women of obedient character 
was a scene of young woinen submissively following a royal decree with the hopes of 


becoming queen, or the women were conscripted against their will and made a part of the 
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royal harem. Either way, a royal decree is issued and the political process of choosing a 
new queen would begin. 


Esther is one of the many beautiful young women of obedient character who are a 


part of the political search process that involves a year’s treatment, using specific 
cosmetics. John F. Walvoord and Roy B. Zuck state in The Bible Knowledge 
Commentary, “Esther became extremely popular during her year of preparation for her 
night with the king. Each girl’s beauty treatments were designed to enhance her 


attractiveness. Myrrh, a gum from a smaii tree, gives a fragrant smeil. Esther was not in a 


beauty contest simply to win the king’s affections; the women were being prepared to 


have sexual relations with the king. When the woman is ready to go before the king, she 


can ask for whatever she wants to take with her to the royal chamber. In the evening she 
goes froin the women 5 house to the king s house (2:13). In the morning she comes back, 
but not to the same house. Instead, she goes to a women 5 house presided over by the 


eunuch Shaashgaz who is in charge of the secondary marital associates. The interview 


process involving the transformation of the girls into women and then for those who do 


not become queen, into martial associates “is defined by, and presided over by, the men 


of the palace.””° 
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One of the men who presided over the political search process was Hegai, one of 


several eunuchs who served the king? ' Omanson and Noss state, “The precise 
relationship between the words king and eunuch is not specified in Hebrew. Since this 
verse states that Hegai was in charge of the women, it does not appear that Hegai’s 
relationship to the king was that of a personal servant to the king himself. He was the 
eunuch who was in charge of the women in the king’s harem and thus called the king’s 


wo 


eunuch. Some translations cali him the royal eunuch.””” Omanson and Noss go further to 


say, “According to the Hebrew version, the virgins were to be placed “into [or, under] the 


hand of Hegai.” TOB says they were to be placed under the authority of Hegai, while NIV 


says in the care of Hegai. It may be possible to find an idiom similar to the Hebrew that 


w23 


includes the two components of care and authority. 


Fred Smith, Sr. in Leading With Integrity, uses the story of a young pianist who 
desired to be mentored by Leonard Bernstein, to illustrate the importance of one acting in 


the role of a mentor being an authority or knowledgeable expert tn the area in which they 


are mentoring. He shares, “The mentor who simply says what the other wants to hear is 


irresponsible. He should not counsel in matters in which he is not an expert or pass 
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judgment in subjects beyond his limitation. The young pianist was right in going to 
[Leonard] Bernstein, because he was an authority, a knowledgeable expert, and an 


objective critic for the young pianist.” By the Hebrew translation of into or under the 


hand of Hegai, indicates that as the royal eunuch or the kings’ eunuch, Hegai was 
knowledgeable or an authority in the qualifications of becoming Queen of Persia. The 
account does not indicate how long Hegai had held the position of the royal eunuch but it 
is clear that under Hegai's knowledgeable care, the young women prepare themselves by 
going through the beautification treatment, a necessary part of the political interview 


process. Similar to the other young women, Esther goes through the process of becoming 


a candidate for queen however, unlike the others, the girl [Esther] pleased him ({Hegai] 


and won his favor (NRSV). Mervin Breneman, writes in Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, “To 
please (be good} is the oil in the wheels of the Persian bureaucracy.” There is a strong 


note of irony here in that she pleased him, that is, the eunuch. Esther's beauty was 


overpowering, even to a eunuch. The word favor is Aesed, which can also refer to 
covenant loyalty or kindness (e.g., | Kgs 2:7; 3:6; Ez 9:9).”> Hegai, as a eunuch, was 


castrated, thus did not have the biological ability to be aroused. ”° Therefore, the 
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mentoring relationship developed between Esther and Hegai was one built upon qualities 


within Esther that went beyond the surface. Andrew Knowles, in The Bible Guide, writes 


about the developing relationship between Esther and Hagai as a wise move on Esther's 


part. 


While Esther awaits her call to the king, she becomes a favorite with Hegai, the 
eunuch in charge of the royal harem. Like Daniel in the court of Babylon, she acts 


wisely as befits one of God’s people. Daniel and his friends refused the royal food 
and wine, in order to keep their self-discipline and devotion to God. Esther adopts 
a different policy, forging a friendship with Hegai and enjoying his protection and 
good advice. She also obeys Mordecai in keeping her Jewish identity a secret. 
When the time comes for Esther to go to the king, she wins his heart with her pure 
beauty and unaffected manner. Xerxes makes her his queen, with great 
celebration.”’ 

Esther understood that Hegai was knowledgeable and an authority in the process she was 


undergoing, thus she desired to follow his wisdom as to how to win the favor of the king. 


When Esther's time came for her to go to the king, “She asked for nothing except what 
Hegai the king’s eunuch, who had charge of the women, advised”’4(NRSV). Through the 


mentoring and guidance of Hagei coupled with Esther’s unique qualifications, Esther is 


successful and becomes Queen of Persia. 
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Service 


Now as queen, Esther has the opportunity to use her royal position and even 


power as Xerxes’ wife to provide leadership to her people, the Jews. When the edict goes 


forth to kill the Jews, Esther stands in a position to save her people from annihilation. 


Breneman writes, “With the fate of the Jews sealed in the edict of Haman, Esther was 


challenged to confront the king courageously and ask for help. This is what she was 
brought to the court to do (4:14): to deliver her people. God is not mentioned explicitly, 


29 


but his providential care is evident.”*” Equaled to the courage Vashti, the former queen 


exhibited when she refused to go before the king, Esther shows courage by going before 
the king without the necessary permission.*” In a unique leadership position, Esther uses 


her political skill to deliver the Jews from annihilation.”” 


Impact of Crass Gender Mentoring 


Roop believes that the story requires readers to consider ways in which women 
achieve their goals even when they find themselves in situations where they have little to 
no power. 


Action in the political arena is inevitable even by those who, like Esther, preter to 
avoid it. Faithful action cannot be reduced to a single good strategy. Tbe success 
of women in the social and political realm is especially difficult in cultures where 
men have decided who has access to the political arena, and also what strategies 
are available and permissible. On one hand, this narrative features the political 
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strategies required of a mmority in an alien setting. Esther, however, is not only 
the story of an ethnic (Jewish) minority. As the title of the novella makes clear, 
this is a story about a woman. The novella cannot be read without reference to 
issues of gender: the role of women and their options in social and political 
contexts. The narrative features two women, Vashti and Esther. The crisis is 
initiated by the decision of one and resolved by the determination of the other.** 


During a time in which women are subordinate to men religiously, politically, 
economically, and socially and were restricted by social and political laws, Esther as 
Queen of Persia stood in a leadership position and was a major part in the deliverance of 
her people. As Queen Esther broke the law and risked her life by going before her 


husband the king, people in varying positions yielded to her advisement. A festival was 
initiated m celebration of the Jews’ deliverance, and the hand of his own enemy publicly 
honored Mordecai, Esther’s adopted father.** Much was accomplished because Esther 


fulfilled the political role of queen, a goal that could not have been achieved without the 


mentoring relationship from a man named Hagei. 
Luke 8:1-3: Identity/Socio-Historical Context 
Ruth Edwards, author of “Discovering John “writes, “Tt is widely recognized that 


most biblical writings are ‘androcentric’ in that they often focus on men’s lives, rather 


than women’s, and ‘patriarchal’ in depicting men as leaders and encouraging (or 


enjoining) women to be subordinate. This nale-centeredness stems in large measure from 
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the cultural environment in which the Bible was written.”* Contrary to most biblical 
ary 


writers, Luke, a Gentile physician and the writer of the Gospel of Luke gives a lot of 
attention to women. In the Holman New Testament Commentary, Trent C. Butler notes, 
“{Luke] does not immediately change any of their roles in society, but he shows Jesus’ 
care and concern for them and the way Jesus let them participate in his ministry. His 
Gospel begins and ends with focus on women and their part in the coming of Jesus and in 


the death and resurrection of Jesus.””? More than any other Gospel, the Gospel of Luke 
paints a picture for readers of Jesus “showing more interest in children, women and social 


outcasts than in the other Gospels.”*® Jesus’ perspective on women stands in direct 
contrast of their role within Israelite culture. Steven L. Cox and Kendell H. Easley in the 
Holman Christian Standard Bible: Harmony of the Gospels state, “Females were viewed 


as property, and seen as useful for keeping the home, caring for the children, and 


supporting those who traveled. At best, the more sophisticated societies, such as those 


that were Hellenized, viewed women as inferior.”*’ Possessing material found in no other 
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Gospel, 1. Howard Marshall, author of The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek 


Text, concludes that Luke's varying perspective of the Gospel shapes Christians’ 


understanding of Jesus’ identity, purpose and message.*® 


{Luke] was concerned to write a Gospel, Le. a presentation of the ministry of 
Jesus in its saving significance, but to do so in the context of a two-part work 
which would go on to present the story of the early church, thus demonstrating 


how the message of the gospel spread, in accordance with prophecy and God’s 


command, to the ends of the earth. He wrote for people at some remove from the 
ministry of Jesus, both in geography and in time, and his task was to provide them 
with such an account of the story of Jesus as would enable them to see that the 
story with which they had already become partially acquainted was a reliable 
basis for their faith. Thus his work was probably intended for members of the 
church, but it could at the same time be used evangelistically, and its outward 
form (in the manner of a historical and literary work) strongly suggests that such a 
wider audience was in view.*” 


Presenting the ministry of Jesus from a different perspective, Luke’s intentional focus of 


women as significant ministry partners has the opportunity to shape and perhaps change 


society's understanding of the role of women. Challenging ancient traditions, Luke 8:1-3 


gives readers a glimpse of Jesus’ ministry, in which women played a ntost significant 


role.*? 
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Vocation 


Jesus ceases to make one region the center of his ministry, and adopts an itinerant 


mode of life. Having no place to lay his head, Jesus now changes his way of living.*’ The 


Teacher's Bible Commentary notes, “Soon afterwards” (8:1) marks the transition to 
another phase of Jesus’ activities. He now embarks on an itinerant preaching ministry 


“proclaiming and bringing the good news of the kingdom of God” (8:1)” that calls for 
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rapid visits to various places.””” As Jesus “went on through cities and villages,” (8:1} he 


does so accompanied by a small group of believers. The text clearly indicates, “The 


twelve were with him, as well as some women.” Responding to the message of Jesus, 


Luke writes about not only the twelve disciples who have committed themselves to the 


ministry of Jesus, but also some women who made the conscious decision to leave their 


traditional roles within the home in support of Jesus’ itinerant ministry.“ 
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In the New American Commentary, Robert H. Stein points out “Luke briefly 


summarized Jesus’ ministry of proclaiming the good news of God’s kingdom and ministry 


of healing. This summary is similar to that in 4:40-44, but here Luke mentioned the 


Twelve and some women and even named three of the latter. Since Luke had just referred 


to Jesus’ forgiveness of a wornan in the previous account, it may have seemed natural to 


nds 


mention Jesus’ ministry to other wonien in this summary.””” Ignoring the possible 


scandalously. situation caused by the presence of the women,*° Jesus is not only provided 
for by the women but Jesus also provides a ministry to the women. Gareth Weldon 
Icenogle, author of Biblical Foundations for Small Group Ministry: An Integrative 
Approach, suggests that the ministry Jesus provided to the accompanying women was 


that of a mentor. 


Luke states that two groups traveled with Jesus—the twelve men and an 


assortment of women (Luke names three women among “many others”). The 
focus of these two groups was upon Jesus. He was the center of their life 


together—their primary mode] and mentor. He not only brought the men together 
and the women together separately, he also brought the men’s group and the 


women’s group together. Their two smal! proups and the one larger entourage was 
a model of community, because they were with.a model leader.” 
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This voluntary community of believers shared a life together because of Jesus’ personal 


presence and teaching. Weldon states, “Jesus called the women to live in dignity and self- 


awareness. He showed the men how to treat women with respect. The women were free 


to support the men financially (Lk 8:3). The men were free to learn new ways of relating 


to women. Both groups were called to experience life from God’s viewpoint, as part of 


the kingdom.” 


Although Luke does not specially call women disciples, their presence suggests, 


like the Twelve, they too were disciples of Jesus. Quoted in Aiblical Foundations for 


Small Group Ministry: An Integrative Approach, Gerhard Lohfink argues, “Because the 


circle of disciples was greater than twelve, including men and women, the concept of the 


Twelve was ‘a schematic element introduced by Matthew,’ not given the task of surrogate 


or replacement for Israel, but to represent Israel symbolically, to be what Israel was not 


able to become.””” Usually defined as learners or fotiowers, the etymology of the word 


disciple implies one who is being influenced. Gareth Weldon Icenogle quotes C. Norman 


Kraus who explains the relationship between Jesus and the disciples. He states, “Those 


who accepted (Jesus’] way were called disciples (followers, learners, apprentices), 
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Christians (Christ's people), and dedicated ones (set apart to God, saints), to indicate 


their relation to Christ. They were to follow, obey, share in, and mmitate Christ. They were 


mathétai (students) of Jesus. As leader of the small leaming and following group, Jesus 


was responsible for their purpose and actions.” 


Service 


One of the female disciples Jesus was responsible for was Mary, called 
Magdalene. Stein offers the way Luke introduces his readers to Mary is an indication that 


she should not be mistaken with the Mary mentioned in 7:36-50. Although Luke does not 


indicate exactly where Mary of Magdalene was from, scholars suggest that Mary's 


surname, Magdalene indicates that she was from Magdala on the Sea of Galilee. 


Mentioned first in every listing of Jesus’ female disciples (Mk 15:40-41, 47; 16:1; Mt 


27:55-56, 61; 28:1; Lk 8:2-3; 24:10), Mary Magdalene seeins to have been the leader of 


the group of women who followed Jesus.”! Paul J. Achtemeier writes in the Harper & 
Bible Dictionary, “Matthew and Mark acknowledge thein only immediately after Jesus’ 
death, but Luke mentions their presence with the Twelve in Jesus’ ministry in Galilee 


(8:1-3). Here Mary is included among the many women who provided for Jesus’ mimstry 
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from their own means and among a smaller number healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities.” In The Encyclopedia of Christianity, Erwin Fahlbusch and Geoffrey 
William Bromiley write about the conflicting portrayals of Mary Magdalene. 


From the early centuries of Christianity, Mary Magdalene has been regularly 
identified in the West with the sinful woman who anoints Jesus in Luke 7. 
Moreover, that woman’s sin has been assumed to be sexual most often it is 
imagined as prostitution, although Luke does not name any particular type of sin 
for which the woman ts forgiven. Recent studies of Mary Magdalene pomt out 
that the Western church’s way of speaking about Mary Magdalene has been 


greatly at odds with the way the Evangelists portray her. In the NT, Mary is not a 
pitiable, repentant sinner; rather, the NT Mary Magdalene is an honorable model 
of discipleship and apostleship. She is more faithful than either Peter, who 
repeatedly denies Jesus, or Paul, who actively persecutes the church before his 
encounter with the risen Jesus. In contrast to these male apostles, Mary follows 
Jesus throughout Galilee and to Jerusalem; she is present at the cross when other 
disciples have largely fled; it is she to whom Jesus appears on Easter morning, 
and at his command she carries the central message of Christianity the news of 


Christ's resurrection to others.”° 


Portraying Mary Magdalene as a deplorable sinner blinds readers from viewing her as a 


Jeader whom after being healed from possession of demons, transforms into a dedicated 


disciple and apostle. Fahlbusch and Bromiley contend, “A church that quickly estahlished 


within itself a hierarchy of male leadership also systematically misrepresented its own 
earliest traditions in order to conceal the role that women played as leaders among the 


first followers of Jesus.”™ 
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Along with Mary Magdalene, Luke mentions Joanna, the wife of Cuza as one of 


the women who traveled with Jesus and the others. Paffenroth states, “Joanna’s husband 
was an official (NRSV steward) of Herod Antipas. His precise office is unclear (cf. Mt 
20:8; Gal 4:2). Chuza’s wife Joanna was among Jesus’ followers (Lk 8:3), suggesting that 
Jesus’ message reached even the aristocracy. Joanna’s presence among Jesus’ followers 
has led to speculations that either Chuza had died before she began following Jesus, or 
that he himself was also a convert; neither is suggested by the text.” A. T. Robertson 


author of Word Pictures in the New Testament offers, “Her [Joanna] husband [Chiuza], 


steward of Herod, is held by some to be the nobleman of John 4:46—53 who believed and 
all his house. At any rate, Christ had a follower from the household of Herod Antipas 
who had such curiosity to see and hear him.” Later in his writing, Luke mentions Joanna 
among the women who “delivered the news of the Resurrection to the 11 apostles (Lk 


24:10) Luke also notes that the women from Galilee beheld the Crucifixion (Lk 23:49) 


and the placement of Jesus’ body in the sepulchre (v. 55).”*’ The wife of high functionary 
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office at Herod’s court, Joanna and her husband “may have been beltevers among 


thearistocracy.”°* Stein comments, “Although Jesus’ preaching found a favorable 
audience primarily among the poor, some of the wealthy and powerful also welcomed it. 


Luke seem to have had good information concerning the household of Herod Antipas 


which may have come to Luke via Joanna.””” 


The last female apprentice mentioned by name is Susanna, whose name means 
Lilly,’ is not mentioned anywhere else in the New Testament.” Luke also mentions that 
along with the three women who are intentionally named, there were other women who 
provided out of the means as they learned from Jesus, their mentor. 


Impact of Cross-Gendered Mentoring 


The cross-gendered mentoring relationship between Jesus and the women 


mentioned in Luke 8:1-2 is an example of how women “who were held m low esteem in 


the first century, are raised up as examples of faith.”” Later in the Gospel of Luke, the 
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exemplary women are mentioned as the women “who also watched his death on the cross 
from a distance (Lk 23:49),” “who followed and saw the tomb where the body was laid,” 


and “prepared spices for Jesus’ burial after the Sabbath.” Steven L. Cox and Kendell H. 
Easley, authors of the Holman Christian Standard Bible: Harmony of the Gospels, write, 
“They were also the first ones to arrive at the tomb on the third day. Although frightened 


by the scene at the tomb, they heard the news of Jesus’ resurrection from the angejs and 


ran to tell the disciples.*** Cox and Easley offer further, “What an important job for 


women, considered by their culture to be insignificant and inept. As if this were not 
enough to give women significance, Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene (Jn 20:14—-18), In 
those days, women were not allowed to be witnesses in a legal proceeding. Why would 
Jesus use them as the first witnesses to the resurrection? He valued them as partners with 


men in the kingdom.”™ Jesus valued women, making them partners in ministry. The 


women respected and supported Jesus’ ministry of spreading the Good News of the 


Kingdom of God. Through a cross-gendering mentoring relationship, these women were 


empowered for ministry. Their mentoring partnership with Jesus led to significant 
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ministry opportunities: following and supporting Jesus’ ministry in Galilee (8:1-3); along 


with the mother of Jesus, faithfully watching Jesus on the cross (23:49); the first 


eyewitnesses to Jesus’ resurrection; opportunities that would not have been availed to 


them without the mentoring from a man named Jesus. 

As the debate continues as to whether cross-gendered mentoring 1s appropriate or 
beneficial to women who are called to ministry, Esther 2:1-18 and Luke 8:1-3 are biblical 
accounts that support the premise that cross-gendered mentoring models strongly impact 
the lives and ministries of women. Esther, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Susanna and many 
others, embraced their vocations within androcentric societies that viewed women as 
subordinate. From the palace to the preaching circuit, these women serve. The service of 
these women redefined ancient religious and social traditions and their stories have the 


opportunity to remterpret current mentoring models. 
Historical Foundations 


Gary C. Newton states in his book Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity, 


“mentoring relationships are one of the most significant ways Christians can help other 


Christians to grow spiritually. People have mentored one another since the beginning of 
time. Only the terminology has changed.” Although in the past decade research on the 
impact gender composition has in a mentoring relationship has increased, how Christian 


women have been impacted by such relationships has been overlooked. The relative 


scarcity of sources and the ongoing debates regarding the role of women in the church 
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makes the task of reconstructing the history of women’s participation in cross-gendered 


mentoring relationships is difficult.°’ However, the limited attention given to the 
development of cross-gendered mentoring with a ministry setting does not erase the 
impact men have had on women throughout history. 

In thé world of the first Christians, the outward forms of administration and 
government were those of the Roman empire, but its cultural roots were embedded in a 
different world altogether. *§ Convinced the areas he dominated would reach its full 
potential by living the Greek way of life, Alexander the Great ensured that his domains 


adopted Greek customs, religion, philosophy, and the Greek language.” Although the 


adaptation of Greek customs throughout the regions modified citizens’ daily lives, Greek 


and Roman religion were very similar, possessing the same gods in each though under 
different names. By the fifth century B.C. twelve gods and goddesses were identified by 
name as the key deities within Greek and Roman religion.” 

One of the gods/goddesses identifted was Athena (Minerva), the goddess of 
wisdom, who in the 19 century, appears as an influential character in a Greek epic poem 


entitled, Odyssey. Credited with describing the initial concept of mentoring, Odyssey, 


written by the Greek poet Homer, unfolds the adventures of Odysseus (Ulysses) on his 
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joumey home from Troy.” Prior to leaving for battle, Odysseus asked Athena to look 
after his infant son Telemachus. Disguising herself in masculine form and calling herself 


Mentor, Athena takes on the role as a teacher in order to guide and educate Odysseus’s 
young son. During Telemachus’ formative years, false rumors spread that Odysseus died 


in battle resulting in unwanted suitors seeking to court Odysseus’ wife. Never revealing to 


Telemachus that his father is indeed alive, Athena, as mentor, convinces Telemachus to 
look for his father. Athena accompanies Telemachus on his journey to find his father 
providing guidance and direction that would eventually encourage the emergence of an 
independent man.” Roberta Hestenes, Howard G. Hendricks and Earl F. Palmer, authors 
of Mastering Teaching, might describe Athena as the kind of teacher who lives out the 


Hebrew word for teacher, morah, From the same root as torah, the way, a morah is one 


who teaches by pointing out the way. Hestenes, Hendricks and Palmer state, “That's the 


type of teacher a mentor is: one who walks with the student part of the way, then stops 


and points out the rest of the journey. “You can figure it out from here,’ I say. “You go the 
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test of the way yourself.” Physically disguised as a man, yet still possessing the nature 


of a woman, Athena pointed the way for Telemachus. The guidance she provided resulted 
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in Telemachus eventually becoming king of Ithaca.” 

Beginning with the reign of Constantine, Roman emperors moved from a policy 
of open religious toleration of all to one of increasing preference for Trinitarian 
Christianity in efforts to gain complete control over the religious freedom expressed by 
early Christians. Establishing Trinitarian Christianity as the offictal religion of the Roman 
Empire and declaring all other faiths heretical, this formal form of Christianity brought 
the church under the support and control of Roman political authorities.’> While heretics, 
pagans, and Jews were subjected to severe repression, Christian clergy were supported by 
the Roman Empire in their efforts to build new churches, monasteries, schools, and 
charities.”° However, the intricate system of religious rights, and church-state relations 
began to break down causing a widespread dissent within the church hierarchy.’” No 
country in the world was more concerned to maintain the purity of the Catholic faith than 
was Spain.” In response to the widespread confusion regarding church-state relations 
during the 15™ century, through the unrestricted rule of the Spanish Inquisition, Spanish 
monarchs subordinated the ecclesiastical courts in Spain to the civil courts and assured 
exclusive political and legal control over the prosecution and execution of heretics, Jews, 


and Muslims.” 
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The efforts exercised by the Spanish Inquisition to maintain control of 
ecclesiastical practices serves as the backdrop in which Teresa Sanchez de Cepeda y 


Ahumada, the third of eight children was born. After losing her mother during her 


adolescence, Teresa's father found himself raising a daughter who, at times, had frivolous 


behavior and kept questionable company. Concerned for his daughter's well-being, 


Teresa's father arranged for her to live with nuns in an Augustinian convent. Teresa’s 
time with the nuns served to be a life changing experience. At the age of sixteen, without 
her father’s permission Teresa became a nun at the Spanish Convent of the Incarnation of 
Avila on November 3, 1537. Teresa’s profession did not come with much struggle. 


Although the mile of the community was relaxed and mitigated, Teresa found that the 


communities’ practices were too restrictive for her causing her to suffer both emotionally 


and physically.*° 
One of Teresa's inner struggles came from feeling as if she were a hypocrite. 
Desirmg to have a more effective prayer life that was pleasing to God, Teresa de Avila 


sought counsel from spiritual directors. Being fond of learned men, Teresa underwent 


experiences with wise and unwise spiritual directors/confessors/mentors that motivated 


her to draw the conclusion that “spiritual directors are good men and of holy lives, that 


they should have no learning at al! rather than just a little. For such men never trust 
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themselves without consulting those who are learned, nor would | trust them myself.”* 


One of the men in whom Teresa entrusted her spiritual/fatth development was Peter of 
Aleantra, a Franciscan of the Observance order. Peter of Alcantra found that Teresa 
unmistakably possessed the Holy Spirit. He offered her great guidance through the 
accusations that an evil spirit possessed her. He openly expressed compassion for what 


she endured from slander and predicted that she was not at the end of her tribulations. 


Teresa’s increasing spiritual sensitivity led to an increased dissatisfaction with the 


mitigated rule. Her dissatisfaction with the convent permitting relationships with those 
outside the convent and allowing worldly possessions within, led Teresa to dispute with 
local authorities and those of her order. Teresa resolved to found a reformed order with 
stricter rules.” Peter of Alcantara along with Father Angel de Salazar, provincial of the 
Cammelite order, approved the establishment of this stricter community for nuns. 
Although, Father Salazar would later withdraw his permission, Peter of Alcantra 
remained in support of the project.*’ In 1562, Teresa introduced the primitive rule to a 
small community of sisters. In 1567, she received permission to extend her reform to 
other nunneries. From the new convent of St. Joseph in Avila, Teresa traveled throughout 
Spain. founding and administering convents all obedient to the original, strict, Carmelite 


cule that emphasized strict enclosure, discipline, and mental prayer.™ Later Teresa of 
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Avila, against considerable odds, founded reformed convents for men. Before she died in 
1582, she had founded seventeen houses of nuns and fifteen of brothers.** The guidance 
and support of the mendicant orders, through persons such as Peter of Alcantara, have 
been credited for producing many great women for the church, including Teresa of Avila, 
whose reforms by the 16" century turned her order into a powerhouse of sanctity. 

At the end of the 15° century, the first Europeans arrived on the coast of West 
Africa concealed as evangelists but for the most part were involved in the slave trade.*° 
Africans captured in the evangelistic ploy, traveled with the Europeans as they began to 


settle in North America.®’ According to Michael Duduit, author of Handbook of 


Contemporary Preaching, “Many of those who sailed the Atlantic for a new life in 


America did so primarily for religious reasons."** Many who settled in the new America, 


did so seeking reformed forms of the religion practiced in the homeland of New England. 
Although the group did not formally break with the Church of England imtially, they 
soon adopted a congregational form of church government settmg the pattern for church 
life in the New England colony.®® The rise of congregationalism in New England, and the 


progress of Baptist and Quaker churches, introduced the concept of religious liberty in 
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the American colonies.”° Coupled with the increasing desire of religious liberty was the 
rising demand for political freedom. In 1775, thirteen colonies of the new America joined 
to break away from the British Empire. In July 1776, the colonies collectively declared 
independence from the British Empire forming the United States of America. 

In 1797, twenty-one years after the United States of America was founded on the 
idea that ali men are created equal, Sojourner Truth was bom into slavery. Given the birth 
name Isabella Baumfree, Sojourner lived on the Colonel Johannes Hardenbergh estate in 
Ulster County, a Dutch settlement in upstate New York. Before ending up the property of 
John Dumont at the age of thirteen, Sojourner experienced great cruelty from several 
owners while finding refuge in the practice of praying out loud.”! In 1817, Dumont forced 


Sojourner to marry an older slave named Thomas. From their union came four children. 


Year's prior, the State of New York had begun the legislation process to abolish 


slavery. When Dumont reneged on his promise to grant Sojourner her freedom a year 
prior to supposed abolishment of slavery, Sojourner escaped with her infant daughter 
after seventeen years of working for Dumont. Following a vision given to her by God, 
Sojourner made her way to the home of a Quaker couple Isaac and Maria Van Wagener 
who later bought her from Dumont and then freed her in 1827.” In 1843, Sojourner 
accepted her call into the preaching vocation after she heard a voice from Heaven. She 
began traveling throughout the North preaching about the emancipation of the slaves. 


After relocating to Washington, D.C., Sojourner began the daunting task of helping ex- 
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slaves resettle as freed persons while continuing her preaching ministry. In Great 


Quotations, W. J. Federer quotes Sojouner: “When I left the house of bondage I left 


everything behind. I wanted to keep nothing of Egypt on me, and so I went to the Lord 


and asked him to give me a new name... I set up my banner, and then I sing, and then 


folks always comes up ‘round me, and then... I tells them about Jesus.”” Sojourner 
quickly became known for her extraordinary preaching. During this time, Sojourner 
found encouragement and guidance from Elijah Pierson, a religious reformer who led a 
small group of followers in his home, often known as the Kingdom. Even as the group’s 
housekeeper, Elijah treated Sojourner as a spiritual equal and encouraged her to preach. 
After Pierson mysteriously died from poison in 1834, Sojourner continued her ministry as 
an abolisher and traveling preacher. Through the Northampton Association of Education 
and Industry in Massachusetts she had the opportunity to work with abolitionists William 


Lloyd Garrison, Frederick Douglass, and David Ruggles. 


Although Sojourner spoke strongly against slavery, she also became an avid 


supporter of women’s rights. For many northerners, this was even more controversial than 


her abolitionist preaching. In 1854, against the resistance from some who thought that 


Sojourner’s support for women’s rights would eventually weaken the abolitionist 


movement, Sajourner gave her most famous speech at the Ohio Woman's Rights 
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Convention in Akron, Ohio, "Ain't ]a Woman?" At the age of eighty-six, Sojourner died 
on November 26, 1883. 

Near the beginning of the 20" century, significant events and processes began to 
shape the direction of American Protestant Christianity, particularly within the African 
American church, with the hope of bringing the social order into conformity with 
Christian principals.”* One of these processes was the quest for civil rights.”° Fannie Lou 
Hamer, a civil rights activist, was born in Montgomery County, Mississippi in 1917. 
Born of poor sharecroppers Lou Ella and Jim Townshed, Fannie Lou Hamer, the 


youngest of twenty children, began sharing the responsibtlity of working the cotton fields 
at a young age. When forced to leave school because of her family’s financial limitations 
and the need to further assist her parent in the fields, sharecropping became a full time job 
for Hamer at the age of twelve.” 


After marrying in 1944, at the age of twenty-seven, Hamer alongside her husband, 


Perry Hamer, a tractor driver, worked the cotton fields on a neighboring Mississippi 


plantation owned by Marlowe.”* Because Hamer’s limited schooling did not prevent her 


from learning how to read and write, she also took on the responsibilities of a house 


cleaner and the plantation’s timekeeper. At the age of forty-five, a personal tragedy led 


Hamer to shift her focus as a struggling plantation worker to the struggles of changing the 
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oppressive social conditions for African Americans.”” 


Having no children of her own, Hamer underwent a surgery to remove a small 
uterine tumor in 1962. After the surgery was complete, the surgeon informed Hamer that 
a hysterectomy was performed on her out of kindness.” The medical and social 
injustice, would eventually lead Hamer in discovering she had the right to vote as an 
American citizen. From that day, Hamer sought ways in which she could join the struggle 
for civil rights, social equality, and economic improvement for the African-American 
community. '”! 

That summer, while walking by the town center of Ruleville, Mississippi, Hamer 
Saw a sign announcing a meeting held by the Student Non-violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC). SNCC was an independent civil rights organization formed out of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) and shaped by Ella Baker and 
Robert Moses with the mission of empowering local Blacks to organize for themselves 
rather than to wait for national leaders like Martin Luther King, Jr. and Roy Wilkins to 
deliver charge. At the meeting, civil rights activists James Forman of the SNCC and 
James Bevel of the SCLC spoke against African Americans being denied their legal right 
to vote. Hamer, along with seventeen others was inspired to volunteer to register as voters 


at the Indianola (Mississippi) Courthouse.‘ On Friday, August 31, 1962 after marchin 
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into the Indianola courthouse, Hamer and the others were refused the right to register 
after they failed an unreasonable literacy test.’ That night, Hamer and her colleagues 
were stopped by the Indianola police for driving a bus of the wrong color. Hamer was 
forced off the Marlow plantation because of her attempt to register as a voter.’ 
lronically, the events of August 31° propelled her in becoming a significant leader 


in the civil rights movement in Mississippi. Witnessing the courageous actions of Hamer 


and the seventeen other volunteers, Robert Moses, civil rights and education activist, was 
encouraged and moved by Hamer’s ability to captivate audiences with the strength of her 


voice,!” 


While Hamer frequently recounted her baptism into the movement before 
audiences across the country, that day was also transformative for Bob Moses. 
He, along with several other SNCC organizers, accompanied Hamer and 
seventeen of her fellow volunteers to the Sunflower County Courthouse on 
August 31. When events with local law enforcement threatened to spiral out of 


control, he heard the soothing yet defiant voice of Hamer as she broke into song 
on their rented bus and soothed badly jangled nerves." 


As a quietly charismatic, self-effacing man, Moses believed that ordinary people had the 
capacity to exercise leadership and recognized that Hamer, although poor and barely 


literate, had the capacity for leadership. Less than three months later, during the fall of 
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1962, Robert Moses invited Hamer to share her story at a SNCC conference in 
Nashville.'”’ 

In 1964, after successfully becoming a registered voter, Hamer and several other 
Black women were arrested for sitting in a whites-only bus station restaurant in 
Charleston, South Carolina. That night the group was brutally beaten at the jailhouse. At 
the command of white law enforcement, two Black prisoners beat Hamer with heavy 
blackjacks. Hamer suffered a blood clot in her eye, kidney damage, and permanent injury 
to her leg.'** After being released, Hamer immediately resumed her work as a civil rights 
activist with renewed commitment to the movement. For the next several years, Fannie 
Lou Hamer worked to secure the social, economic, and political rights for many in the 


African American community.” Her work led her to co-found with her mentor Moses, 


the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party (MFDP). Moses’ mentoring guidance 


facilitated and encouraged Hamer’s growth as a leader in the MFDP. Her leadership 


within the party opened a door for her to speak at the Democratic National Convention in 
1964. In 1968, Hamer became a member of Mississippi's first integrated delegation. 
At the height of the Civil Rights Movement, Hamer began numerous political and 


humanitarian efforts. In 1964, she announced her candidacy for the Mississippi House of 


Representatives but was barred from the ballot. In 1965, Hamer helped orgamze a strike 


of Black cotton pickers. In 1971, Hamer helped to found the National Women’s Political 


Caucus. Even after developing breast cancer and undergoing a mastectomy, Hamer 
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conttnued her civil rights activism until her death on March 14, 1977 at the age of fifty- 


seven. Her tombstone now reads, “I am sick and tired of being sick and tired,”!"° 


During the late 20th and early 21st centuries, battles have continually been waged 
over issues regarding sex and gender, including the ordination of women.'!' Even with 


the increasing number of women being ordained, women continue to face serious 
obstacles in their ministry, “such as lower pay, difficulty finding placements and moving 
io more senior positions, and continuing resistance from colleagues and congregants.”'!? 
However, despite the many challenges faced by women in ministry, authors Patricia 
Aburdene and John Naisbitt conclude in “To Hell with Sexism: Women in Religion,” 


“Women of the late 20th century are revolutionizing the most sexist institution in 


history—organized religion. Overturning millennia of tradition, they are challenging 


authorities, reinterpreting the Bible, creating their own services, crowding into 


seminaries, winning the right to ordination, purging sexist language in liturgy, 


reintegrating female values and assuming positions of leadership.”'!? The contribution of 


women within organized religion is significant and worthy of attention. As God continues 
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to equip women with gifts in many areas of ministry, “men who lead churches are 
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responsible for equipping other members, including women, for ministry.” * As more 


men and women commit to participating in cross-gendered mentoring, the chronology of 
Christianity and organized religion will be positively impacted by the contributions made 


by women who are fully equipped and prepared for various areas in ministry. 
Theological Foundations 
In his book Christ and Creation Colin Gunton states, “To be a creature is to be 


constituted, to be made what one is, by and in a network of relationships. For want of 
better words, and provisionally only, we can say that these relationships are, 
ontologically, twofold: vertical and horizontal.”’”* Developing effective cross-gendered 
mentoring relationships between males as mentors, and female as mentees call for both 
partners to be clear as to how their individual understanding of their socio-historical 


contexts influence their theology—the vertical; and how their theology impacts 


anthropology—the horizontal. The researcher will explore the female experience through 


four components used by various liberation theologians to portray the Black experience: 
the horizontal encounter, the interaction between men and women; the vertical encounter, 


the interaction between God and women: transformations of consciousness and the 
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epistemological process.''° The four mentioned components would be used to explore 
various theological thoughts that provide an understanding for the importance of cross- 


gendered mentoring relationships. 


The Horizonta] Encounter 


Black liberation theologians seek to find resolution within horizontal relationships 
that involve the interaction between Black and white groups in a socio-historical 
context.''’ The ultimate goal of Black [liberation] theologians is to empower Blacks and 


undermine oppressive behavior exhibited by oppressors.''® In his book A Black Theology 


of Liberation, James Cone, a Black liberation theologian states, “The Black experience is 


the atmosphere in which Blacks live. It is the totality of Black existence tn a white world 


where babies are torture, women are raped, and men are shot.”!!° Although the encounter 


between Blacks and whites is often described negatively, the interaction can result in both 
negative and positive relationships and sociopolitical situations.'~° 


According to Delores $. Williams in her book Sisters in the Wilderness, James 


Deotis Roberts, a Black liberation theologian, portrays the horizontal encounter between 
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Black and white people as being both positive and negative.'*' Williams states, “He 


[Roberts] expresses an appreciation for the Euro-American contributions to Black culture 
in this country. Nevertheless, Roberts communicates his understanding of the Black 


experience as a negative sociopolitical reality where dehumanizing relationships exist 
between Black and white people.”'”” Whether one believes the interaction between 
Blacks and whites produces negative relationships and sociopolitical situations or both 
negative and positive relattonships and sociopolitical situations, one can conclude that the 


Black experience includes unquestionable suffering as a result of the horizontal encounter 


between Blacks and whites. 
While Black theology seeks to improve the subordinated position formed out of 


the Black/white horizontal encounter, feminist theology formed from a movement 


founded in “women’s consciousness that as a group they are, and historically have been, 


subordinate and that this subordination is not natural but is socially, culturally, and 


religiously determined.”!”? Holding the conviction that women and men are created for 


full economic, political, social, and religious equality, feminist [theologians] seeks ta 


create alternative ways to arrange social, cultural, and religious dynamics so that “an 
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egalitarian future may become a reality.”"~" Feminist theologians critique articulations 


that privilege men and burden women; they make clear the ways in which theological 
discourse supports sexist societal structures and systems; they rethink the Christian 


theological traditions; and they create new theologies—all for the sake of creating new 


communities wherein women’s full humanity, in mutual partnership with men, will be 


125 
honored, '* 


As Black liberation theologians’ perspective of horizontal encounters is formed 
out of negative and positive experiences with persons of the opposite color, womanist 
theologians, similar to feminist theologians, believe that women have experienced. 
suffering as a result of horizontal encounters within society and the family structure.'”° 


Although womanist theology and feminist theology both seek egalitarianism for women 


within a patriarchal society, womanists conclude that the way in which white women 


engaged the fight for women’s rights is oue of the many examples of the oppressive 

conditions Black women have had to endure. According to Bell Hooks, a Black female 

scholar, the way feminist treated Black women during the fight for women’s rights was 

not an example of equality for all people. Bell Hooks declares, “every women’s 

movement in America from its earliest origin to the present day has been built on racist 
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foundation.” Hooks further claims, “the first white women’s rights advocates were never 


seeking social equality for all women; they were seeking social equality for white 


women.”!?’ 


Responding to the way Black liberation and feminist theologians have overlooked 


the Black woman's experience, woinanist theologians call women to i ntentionally accept 


horizontal encounters with others. Through the second component of the womanist 
defimtion developed by Alice Walker, one might glean at first glance that the call for 
horizontal encounter is between hoth women and men. 


Also: A woman who loves women, sexually and/or nonsexually. Appreciates and 


prefers women’s culture, women’s emotional flexibility (values tears as natural 


counterbalance of laughter) and women’ strength, Sometiines loves individual 


men, sexually and/or nonsexually. Committed to survival and wholeness of entire 
people, male and female. 


This horizontal encounter between women who love one another, sexually and/or 


nonsexually, calls attention to the idea that women should love other women, regardless 


of race, economic status, educational level, etc. According to Delores Williams, “The 


horizontal encounter presupposes female-male and female-female encounters.”!2? By 


defining womanist as women who love women, sexually and/or non-sexually and 
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appreciates and prefers women’s culture, women’s emotional flexibility and women’s 


strength and sometimes loves men sexually and/or non-sexually, is to suggest that the 
female-male horizontal encounter is not a prerequisite within womanist thought but 


perhaps optional. According to James Cone, Reinhold Niebuhr, a 20" century American 


theologian taught that “Love is the absolute, transcendent standard that stands in 


Judginent over what human beings can achieve in history. Because of human finitude and 


humanity’s natural tendency to deny it (sin), we can never fully reach that ethical 


standard. The best that humans can strive for ts justice, which is love approximated, a 
balance of power among competing groups.”!”° Similar to Niebuhr, who placed justice, 
rather than love at the center of Christian social ethics, the womanist perspective, in an 
attempt to embrace all women, strives for justice by defining womanist as women who 
sometimes loves individual men sexually and/or non-sexually. 


As Black liberation, feminist and womanist theologians attempt to bring 


resolution and harmony within the varying horizontal encounters that speak to the 


equality for ali humanity, they do so with the understanding that one’s social-historical 


context impacts the totality of who one is. Both African American and feminist 


theologians have stressed that self-abnegation or the refusal to seek empowerment of 


oneself and one’s people is just as serious as a failure to exercise moral responsibility. It 


should be the responsibility of all humanity to maintain good relationships within the 
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human encounter regardless of socio-historical contexts.'*) Denise D. Hopkins in her 
article entitled “Humanity” states, “Contemporary feminists, womanists, and liberationists 
challenge the racism and sexism of current and classical anthropologies; they emphasize 
the necessity of understanding the totality of the human being out of lived experience and 
awareness of different social locations and contexts as shapers of that experience.” As 
men and women engage one another within a cross-gendered mentoring relationship, they 
must do so fully aware of how their own socio-historical contexts impact their 
understanding of one another, The researcher's premise for a cross-gendered mentoring 
model does not overlook the continuous need for racial and gender justice for Blacks and 
women. The full partnership within a cross-gendered mentoring model does suggest that 
in order for both men and women, despite socio-historical contexts, to fully benefit from 


such a horizontal relationship, Blacks must be willing to embrace whites, and women 


must be willing to embrace men by at least by/through loving men non-sexually. 


The Vertical Encounter 
Black liberation theology suggests, “The God of freedom has created African 


Americans to be free—to reach their full humanity without obstacles blocking the goal of 
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becoming human beings who can freely do God’s will.”!** The central theological claim 


of Black liberation theology is that the God of the exodus can be known only in the 
struggles of the poor for liberation. '°* According to Black liberation theology, the 
vertical encounter portrays the meeting between Blacks as an oppressed people and God, 
an advocate of the oppressed. This encounter results in the development of religious 
practices and positive psychological and physical states of freedom and [iberation. While 
the history and character of Black/white relationships are important, Cone and James 
Deotis Roberts suggest that the vertical encounter between God and humans constitutes 
the most salient feature of the Black experience. Through a vertical encounter, slaves 
gained the strength necessary to endure and fight against the social and political systems 
that oppressed Black people. James Cone believes that God, as the liberator, speaks to the 


existence of the oppressed through the reassuring presence of God in human form so that 


there might be freedom for ail persons within the kingdom of God. God's liberating 


presence, empowers the oppressed to fight for the full realization of that community's 


structural and personal free humanity.!** 

One might assume that when Black liberation theologians speak of a vertical 
encounter between Blacks, as an oppressed people and God, they do so with all oppressed 
Black people in mind; Black women, the poor, homeless, jobless, economically enslaved 


women, men and children sieeping on American streets, in bus stations, parks and 
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alleys.'*° However, womanist theologians suggest that the encounter between God and 
the oppressed, as deseribed by theologians such as Cone, excludes Black women. 
Opposite from the Black liberation thought, womanist theology suggests that God is not 
constantly depicted as the God of the oppressed throughout scripture. Delores S. 
Willianis, a womanist theologian, in her book Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of 
Womanist God-Talk, suggests that the biblical story of Hagar recorded in Genesis 16:1- 
16 and 21:9-21, is the story of Black women. Drawing similarities between Hagar, a non- 
Hebrew slave of African descent and African American women, Williams believes that if 
one reads the Bible identifying with the non-Hebrews who are female and male slaves 
{the oppressed of the oppressed), one quickly discerns a non-liberative thread running 


through the Bible.'°’ The premise of self-identification and its impact on the vertical 


encounter causes womamist theologians to question Cone’s belief that the Black 
theologian can use the Hebrews’ exodus and elections experiences as written in the Bible 


as the paradigm for God/human encounters.'** Because one’s understands of God is 


contingent on a self-perception shaped by socio and cultural contexts, the non-liberative 
biblical thread is problematic to those who identify with the non-Hebrew female slaves of 
African descent. 


The non-liberative strand in the Bible and the tension it apparently places upon 
Black liberation theology’s norm for interpreting scripture, make it difficult to 


understand how the Bible can function today in the way that James Cone 
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suggests: It matters little to the oppressed who authored scripture; what is 
important is whether it can serve as a weapon against oppressors. Equivocal 


messages and/or silence about God's liberating power on behalf of non-Hebrew, 


female slaves of African descent do not make effective weapons for African 


Americans to use in ‘wars against oppressors’. 139 


The encounter portrayed by Black liberationists between Black oppressed people and 


God has caused womanist theologians to question Black liberation theology’s bias against 


women who identify with a non-Hebrew, female slave of African descent. Williams 
believes that God’s respanse to Hagar does not portray God as a liberator, as Black 
liberationists portray God to be, but a God who provides a way out of no way in order for 
Hagar and her son to survive.'*° The vertical encounter between God and women, 


according to Willianis suggests, “God is involved not only in their survival sttuggle, but 


that God also supports their struggle for quality of life.” 

Similar to the womanist perspective, femimst theologians believe that the 
overwhelming patriarchal tone of the Bible has become part of the problem. The focus in 
early feminist work on the Bible was to locate positive biblical views of women, and 
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“female aspects in the depiction of God.” As ferninists criticize the patriarchal view of 


God, androcentric language, and the suppression of female spirituality, they do so with 


the goal of trying to “discover an integrated picture of God with the help of the Judeo- 
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Christian tradition and in criticism of it.’ As feminist theologians seek to make sense of 
a vertical encounter with a God who more than often is portrayed in the masculine form, 
some feminists would argue that, in sharp contrast to the gods of other contemporaneous 
peoples and religions, the God of Israel was perceived to be asexual, and “that the father 


concept for the God of Hebrew Scripture includes ideas and images of biological 


motherhood.”'? 


As men and women engage one another within cross-gendered mentoring 
relationships, their understanding of who God is becomes critical to the effectiveness of 


the horizontal encounter. The premise Christian anthropology extends of promise and 


potential for a new humanity and a new earth, is to say that with the “creative and 
providential activity of God, humans are believed to be transformable, restorable, 
healable creatures.”'“4 When one’s vertical encounter with God is based on the 


understanding that God is a God who intervenes on behalf of all humanity, then men and 


women can encounter one another believing that despite injustices suffered, God can and 


will intervene. This vertical encounter with Gad is to say that God is not only the 
liberating God of the oppressed but God is also the make a way out of no way God of 


non-Hebrew slaves of African descent. 


Transformations of Consciousness 
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While Cecil Cone believes that the horizontal encounter colors the Black 


experience, Roberts suggests that the Black experience is affected by certain 


transformations in one’s consciousness. Transformations of consciousness can occur in 
both a positive and negative sense. For some Black liberation theologians, 
transformations of consciousness ate positive when “oppressed people arrive at self or 


group—identity through awareness of self-worth and through the appreciation of the 


value of Black people and Black cuiture.”"° Roberts declares that knowledge of the 


transformations in Black consciousness is vital for understanding god-talk in the Black 
community. He believes that theologians can choose how to interpret the Black 


experience, but they are obligated to show the character of Black consciousness 


transformed so that the Black person “moves fram color blindness to color consciousness” 
and becomes awate of the implications of Black Power.” Although womanist 


theologians struggle with Cone’s view of the overwhelmingly liberative work of God 


demonstrated in the Bible in relation to all the oppressed, womanists agree that James 


Cone is right to emphasize the importance of the community of faith influencing the way 


theologians use the Bible. Cone believes, “The theologian brings to the scripture the 


perspective ofa community, and ideally the concer of that community is consistent with 
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the concern of the community that gave us scriptures. It is the task of theology to keep 


these two communities (biblical and contemporary) in constant tension in order that we 
may be able to speak meaningfully about God.”'*? Womanist theologians believe that the 
community will, on the basis of its way of appropriating the scripture, express its belief in 
a God who ltberates (the God of the enslaved Hebrews) and a God who does not liberate 
(the God of the non-Hebrew female slave Hagar). When interpreting God’s encounters 
with the oppressed, one must do so with a hermeneutical posture that allows the biblical 


reader to become conscious of what is invisihle in the text and to see that their work is in 


collusion with this invisibilization of Black women’s experience.’ 


The Epistemological Process 


As the philosophical term for the theory of knowledge, epistemology is presented 
by Cone as a process foundational for the Black experience. The epistemological process 
is a special way the mind processes information based on the actions during the 
horizontal encounter, vertical encounter, and transformations of consciousness. For Black 


liberation theologians, the epistemological process is the way through which Black 


people perceive, respond to and help create their reality.'”” A person’s perception of their 


interaction with Gad, the vertical encounter; their interaction with others, the horizontal 
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encounter; and the way in which one’s consciousness has been negatively or positively 


transformed, motivates patterns of actions.°’ The Thomas theorem, a theory of sociolo 
Pp BY 


suggests, “If people define situations as real, they are real in their consequences.”!*! 


Similarly, the interpretation of the horizontal and vertical encounters, interwoven with 


how the consciousness has been transformed, causes people’s actions.'** Because the 


manner in which the mind processes information cannot be divorced from the social 


context, Cone suggests, “Epistemological realities are different for Black and white 


people.” In a similar manner, the epistemological realities would then be different for 
men and women, thus resultiug in varying actions. 
Gregg Levoy, in his book Callings: Finding and Following an Authentic Life, 


writes about F, Scott Fitzgerald’s lofty idea that declares, “The test of a first-rate 


intelligence is being able to hold two contrary ideas in the mind at the same time and still 
retain the ability to function.”’” In 1975, when William Wendt, a Episcopalian minister 
in Washington D. C., possessed the belief that women could be called as priests, went 


against the resistance of his bishops and religion and invited a woman up to the alter to 


celebrate mass. After being tried by the church for his action, Wendt went in solidarity to 
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wrestle with, whether ultimate authority for his conscience and his actions lays with God 


or with the bishops. Wendt finally settled that the ultimate authority lay with God. Levoy 


writes, “{Wendt} was willing to endure conflict—both within himself and between him 


and his superiors—in order to honor a calling, rather than avoid contrariety just for its 


sedative effect.”!** 


The researcher's proposed cross-gendered mentoring model is a call to action. It is 


an effort to call men and women to act or function, perhaps, despite one’s interpretation 


of horizontal and vertical encounters while bemg guided by a retransformed 
consciousness. As women continue to embrace a call that summons them away from their 
daily grinds to a new level of awareness, into a sacred frame of mind, into communion 
with that which is bigger than themselves, the cross-gendered mentoring model is a call 
to embrace the authentic callings of others. It is an invitation to men and women to 
partner even within a system of tension that exists both within themselves and between 


them and the contrary perspectives of others. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The researcher will design a six-week cross-gendered mentoring program within 
Virginia Union University Samuel De Witt Proctor School of Theology (STVV) for 
female seminarians that have acknowledged a call into the preaching vocation. The 
mentees will be a selected group of eight to ten female seminarians who are in their last 
year of seminary or who have obtained fifty-four or more credits toward a Master of 
Divinity program and who have completed two years within the STVU's Formation for 
Ministry Program. The mentors will be eight to ten male clergy who have had five or 
more years of preaching and pastoral experience since obtaining a Master of Divinity 


degree from an accredited institution. 
Summary of Evaluating Tools 


Success of the mentoring program will be evaluated through the use of pre and 
post surveys, and workshop evaluations and group discussion. The pre and post survey 
will address the following areas: understanding of the preaching vocation, readiness for 
ministry, experience with cross-gendered mentoring, and comfortability with 
participating in cross-gendered mentoring. The inentees will also be asked to evaluate the 
workshop that will be facilitated by a professional consultant. During the last week of the 


program, the female clergy will be participate in group session in which they will be ask 
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to evaluate their progress within the program and effectiveness of the cross — gendered 


mentoring relationship. 


Summary of Project Proposal 


Believing that the proclamation and interpretation of the gospel is an important 
aspect of ministry in any ministry context, students who matriculate through STVU’s 
Master of Divinity program are required to participate in three preaching courses. In 
comparison to other disciplines offered at STVU, the preaching courses, required and 
electives have the highest registration rate. However, surveys from the spring of 2013 
indicated that satisfaction levels in the ability to preach well ranked lower among 
students graduating from the Master of Divinity program than other ministry related 
skills. The surveys also indicated that only 13% of the females who responded to the 
survey seek a ministry related position that would involve preaching. The goal of this 
project, to be directed by the researcher through STVU's Office of Graduate Admissions 
and Development, would be to provide an effective sustainable way to facilitate 
productive dialogues between female clergy who have acknowledged a call in the 
preaching vocation and male clergy who have experience within the preaching vocation, 
in order to increase female seminarians’ satisfaction levels in their preaching ability and 
to assist them in vocational discernment. 

Specific elements of the mentoring plan will include mentors working with their 
mentees to establish short and long term preaching development goals, continuing 
education goals after seminary, and targeted areas of needed growth regarding sermon 
development. These relationships will also be the stimulus for involving more women in 


preaching roles as male clergy become sensitive to the abilities of women who have been 
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called to preach the word of God. While the glass ceiling for women is being penetrated 
to some small degree, this level of partnership would work to identify and promote more 
women in ministry who are gifted by God to preach the gospel. 

Individual consultation between mentors and mentees will explore sermon 
preparation and deliver, networking skills, the do’s and don’ts of navigating church 
dynamics as guest preachers, etc. To facilitate the discussion, the mentee will submit a 
sermon to their mentor for feedback. There has been a sharp dichotomy between the 
preaching siyles of men and women. However, more and more women are adopting a 
voice for preaching that is captivating, motivating and authentic to their personhood 
capturing the listening ear of many in the congregation. 

Opportunities to network with visiting clergy who are experienced preachers and 
pastors will be provided. Participation in a group seminar for mentees and mentors in 
which a speaker will be invited to discuss areas related to navigating the preaching 
vocation, ministry career paths and networking. 

e Participation in a mentee focus group in which participants will have the 


opportunity to express their thoughts of the mentoring program. 


Contextual Associates 


Minister Erica Callicut - Seminarian at the Samuel Dewitt Proctor School of Theology 


Dr. Nathaniel West - Assistant Professor of Christian Education and Coordinator of the 
Formation for Mimstry Program at the Samuel De Witt Proctor School of Theology 


Dr. C. Diane Mosby - Pastor of Anointed New Life, Richmond, Virginia and Alumnus of 
the Samue] DeWitt Proctor School of Theology. 


2D 


Project Timeline 


August 26, 2013 - September 14, 2013 (Mentee/Mentor Selection) survey 


Saturday, October 12, 2013 (Week One - Orientation and Group Seminar) - The 
mentees and mentors will attend a group orientation in which will include the 
mentoring program overview and introductions of the program participants. 
Seminar Facilitator - Dr. Adam Bond, Assistant Professor of Historical Studies at 
the Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of Theology and Author of l’ve Been Called, 
Now What? 


October 19, 2013 (Week Two) — Individual Consultation — Mentees will work 
with their mentors in establishing short-term and long —term goals in preaching 
development. 


October 26, 2013 (Week Three) - Individual Consultation —Mentees will submit a 
hard copy and an audio/video copy of a sermon preached by the mentee to their 
mentors for review. 


November 2, 2013 (Week Three) - Individual Consultation — Mentors will discuss 
with theit mentees the Do’s and Don’ts of navigating church dynamics as a guest 
preacher. 


November 9, 2013 (Week Four) - Individual Consultation - Mentors will work 
with mentees on developing networking skills. 


November 16, 2013 (Week Five) - Individual Consultation — Mentees will receive 
feedback from their mentors on the sermon they submitted. 


November 30, 2013 (Week Six) — Focus Group 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


As stated in the hypothesis, the purpose of this research is to explore how cross- 
gendered mentoring approaches increases female seminarians’ satisfaction in their 
preaching progress and provides vocational clarity. The belief is that by partnering 
female seminarians with male pastors through a preaching mentoring program at Virginia 
Umon University, female seminarians would be positively impacted by individual 
consultation, seminar facilitation and peer feedback. 

Prior to conducting the research, the following documents were created to be sent 
and received electronically: a Pretest and Posttest, a five question survey that included 
two Likert-Type Scale questions and three opened ended questions for the purpose of 
collecting quantitative and qualitative data; the Mentor/Mentee Profile Form, a forin 
created to receive personal data, employment history, ministry experience and 
licensure/ordination information on each of the program participants; the Mentoring 
Program Covenant, outlining the commitment and confidentiality expectations of the 
program; the Mentoring Program Schedule, outlining the six-week program by topics and 
one to two "Questions for Consideration”; and the Mentoring Program Orientation 
Module, a twenty minute electronic presentation with a voice over guide recorded by the 


researcher. 
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The Pretest, Posttest, Mentee/Mentor Profile Forms, Mentoring Program 
Covenant and Mentoring Program Schedule were all created in a Microsoft Word 
document. The Mentoring Program Orientation Module was created in a Micrasoft 
PowerPoint. A contextual associate and a professional associate for corrections and 
suggestions reviewed each document. 

In order conduct the research, male clergy, and female seminarians were selected 
to participate in the program. Eight male clergy with five or more years of preaching and 
pastoral experience since obtaining a Master of Divinity degree from an accredited 
institution, was asked to participate as mentors. The male clergy were contacted by 
telephone. Out of the eight male clergy contacted, five of them verbally agreed to 
participate as mentors. The mentors were then emailed a Mentor Profile Form, the 
Mentoring Program Covenant, and a Mentoring Program Schedule. Upon receipt of the 
profile form and signed covenant, the mentors were notified that they would receive the 
Mentee Profile Form of their assigned mentee once the mentees were selected. 

After the mentors were selected, the process of selecting the mentees began by 
electronically sending an invitation embedded in an email to all third year seminary 
students through Virginia Union University’s entail system. Emails were received from 
ten female seminarians that expressed interest in participating in the program. After . 
verifying that each female seminarian was in their third year of seminary, participants 
were emailed a Mentee Profile Form, the Mentoring Program Covenant and a Mentoring 
Program Schedule. Out of the ten female seminarians that initially expressed interest in 


participating m the program, six of them returned the Mentee Profile Form and 
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Mentoring Program Covenant by the specified deadline. These stx seminarians were 
granted permission to participate in the program. 

After all of the appropriate documents were received from the mentors and 
mentees, mentees were randomly for each mentor and electronically sent the Mentee 
Profile Form to the assigned mentor. Because there was a greater number of mentees than 
selected mentors, one mentor agreed to be assigned two mentees. The mentors were 
instructed to make the initial contact to their mentee in order to begin the six-week 


mentoring program. 
The Mentoring Program 


The pairs were provided a mentoring program outline that was intuitively 
developed. After reviewing the orientation module, the inentor and mentee were guided 
to explore six components during individual consultation sessions. The first session, "The 
Call To Ministry," was designed to give the mentee the opportunity to express how she 
received a call to the ministry and the life events that led her to acknowledge her call. 
During this session, the mentee was asked to submit a previously prepared sermon in 
manuscript form that best reflected who she was as a preacher. The mentor was asked to 
provide feedback during the third session. 

The second session, "The Call to Prepare Acadeinically," was designed to assist 
the mentee as she looks at her seminary experience and if it has helped and/or hindered 
her development as a preacher. The third session, "The Call to Preach,” was included to 
celebrate the mentee’s current preaching skills and to discuss ways the mentee could 
develop as a 21st century preacher by using the submitted sermon to facilitate the 


discussion surrounding sermon mechanics, sermon development and sermon context. 
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The fourth session, “The Call to Prepare Spiritually,” gave the mentee the space to 
discuss how she cultivates and express herself spiritually and how her spirituality shapes 
her as a preacher. Apart from the individual consultation session, the fifth session, "The 
Call to Be Authentic," was to include a video conference call designed to give the 
mentees, as a group, the opportunity to discuss with a male pastor other than their 
assigned mentor, ways in which they can discover their authentic voices as a preacher. 

After the video conference call was to take place, the mentor was asked to 
conduct a consultation session to provide further conversation on an individual basis. 
Through the last session, "The Call to Serve," the mentee was to explore in what capacity 
and in what type of ministry context she envisions herself serving as a preacher. The last 
element of the program was a focus group allowing the mentees the opportunity to 
verbally process their overall mentoring experience. 

As the program commenced, three of the five mentees expressed concern that 
their mentors had not contacted them. After contacting the mentors, those mentors who 
had not contacted their mentees decided not to participate in the program because of 
conflicting schedules. The mentees were then give the option to provide a name of a 
possible male pastor that would be willing to participate in the program as their mentor. 
One of the three mentees decided to continue in the program with a male pastor that they 
personally selected. All of the documents associated with the program were provided to 
the selected male pastor. After the Mentor Profile was reviewed and the signed 
Mentoring Covenant was submitted, the new mentor began the program with the mentee. 
The other two mentees decided not to participate in the program. As a result, three 


mentees and two mentors fully participated in the mentoring program. As previously 
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stated, one mentor was assigned two mentors and agreed to conduct their individual 
consultation sessions separately. 

With the seminary's context in mind, the mentoring program was designed to be 
accessible for both the mentoring partners. So that the program could be accessible, the 
mentoring partners were given the opportunity to decide how and when they would 
conduct the individual consultation sessions provided that the mentee and mentor adhered 
to the signed mentoring covenant and to the following guidelines: one, they would 
discuss one of the six components each week and two, they would meet once a week for 
an hour each week. The partners had the option of conducting the individual consultation 
sessions face to face, over the phone or through a video chatting system. All but one of 
the mentoring pairs choose to meet face-to-face and preferred to meet at the School of 
Theology located on the campus of Virgima Union University. 

One mentoring pair agreed to meet at the mentor's church. The video chat and 
focus group were scheduled to be facilitated on campus in the researcher's office located 
in the School of Theology's building. Due to major flooding in the School of Theology's 
building a day prior to the scheduled video conference call, that component of the 
program was canceled. After receiving advice from the contextual associates, the mentees 
were asked to view two videos of Dr. Mack King Carter facilitating a workshop on 
sermon preparation in place of the video conference call. The video was electronically 
sent to the mentees. Also due to the flooding in the building, the focus group was 
conducted through a conference call. At the end of the focus group session, the post-test 


was electronically sent to the mentees. 
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Data Collected 


The Mentee/Mentor Profile Form, the Pre-Test, the Post-Test and Focus Group 
responses were used collect data, The following is a summary of the data collected 
through the Mentee/Mentor Profile Forms. The mentees, whose names have been 
changed to protect their anonymity, included Mentee A, thirty-two years of age, a 
resident of Richmond, Virginia who has served a licensed associate minister at a Baptist 
church located in Richmond, Virginia for over a year under the leadership of a female 
pastor; Mentee B, fifty-six years of age, a resident of Chesapeake, Virginia who has 
served as a licensed associate minister at a Baptist church in Henrico, Virginia for four 
years under the leadership of a male pastor; and Mentee C, fifty-two years of age, a 
resident of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania who has served as an ordained associate miinister at a 
Baptist church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania for four years under the leadership of a male 
pastor. The mentors, whose names have been changed to protect their anonymity, 
included Mentor A, a thirty-two year old resident of Richmond, Virginia who has ten 
years of pastoral experience, currently serving as a pastor of a Baptist church in Mankin- 
Sabot, Virginia and holds a Master of Divinity degree and a Doctor of Ministry degree 
from an accredited institution; and Mentor B, a forty-seven year old resident of Henrico, 
Virginia who has five years of pastoral experience, currently serving as a pastor of a 
Baptist church in Mechanicsville, Virginia and hoids a Master of Divinity degree and a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from an accredited institution. 

A five question pre-test and post-test that included two Likert-Type Scale 
questions and three open ended questions, was collected from all three mentees. The pre- 


test and post-test was paired by the mentee's name and analyzed to see if there was a 
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change in the mentee's responses in the following areas: satisfaction level tn their ability 
to preach, confidence level in their ability to discern their vocational calling, the 
effectiveness of cross gendered mentoring, their comfortability in expressing an authentic 
voice, and their effectiveness to serve in ministry as a preacher. 

The focus group session, gave the mentees the opportunity to share their overall 
experience in the mentoring program and to provide data surrounding ways in which the 
mentoring program shaped them as preachers, outcomes from beimg mentored by a male 
versus a female and the mentoring program's structure. The discussion was recorded and 


the responses were typed out. The responses were then arranged by obvious themes. 
Findings 


As the data was being collected, ] was most concerned with studying the mentee's 
satisfaction levels im their ability to preach and to clearly discern their vocation. 
However, through studying the research findings, the role of the mentee and the structure 
of the program became equally important. It became apparent that the success of a 
mentoring relationship relies on the effectiveness of the mentor and their ability and/or 
desire to adhere to a structured mentoring program. As a result of this new revelation, the 
findings of the data will be described in four parts: the role of the mentor; the 
effectiveness of the mentoring program's structure; the uniqueness of a male 


mentor/female mentee partnership and the development of the female preacher. 
The Role of The Mentor 


AS previously stated, mentors were selected based on the criteria that they were 
males with five or more years of preaching and pastoral experience since obtaining a 


Master of Divinity degree from an accredited institution. Based on my experience of 
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being mentored by men, [ concluded that the preaching and pastoral experience coupled 
with academic training through a graduate theological institution, would provide female 
seminarians with mentors who were qualified fo give guidance in the area of preaching. 
Although the imitial selection criteria seemed to provide a solid foundation for selecting 
preaching mentors, the research findings suggest that the female seminarians desired to 
have mentors that not only possessed preaching, pastoral and academic experience but 
skills that can not necessarily come with obtaining a theological degree or through 


preaching and/or pastoral experience. 
The Mentor's Ability to be Transparent 


The focus group responses unveiled that the female mentees desired to have 
mentors that possessed the ability to be transparent was an important aspect to their 
growth and development. The varying responses from the mentees suggest that although 
female seminarians do not often find male mentors to be transparent in their sharing with 
females, transparency is a quality that female mentees appreciate within the mentoring 
partnership. Mentee A stated, "As he continued to share, 1 appreciated him being 
transparent with detailed information that he provided because the information that he 
detailed is not often shared by male counterparts in the ministry." 

Mentee B's experience led her to state, "Males handle you gingerly. Males seem 
to be a little more fearful to work with you. They seem to be guarded. I'm not sure if they 
are comfortable working with females." 

Mentee C added, "However the partnership is formed, I think you tend to be more 


guarded when you know the person as oppose to being able to fully express yourself. For 
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me, I think a person that I do not know prior to the mentorship would allow for open 


conversations, 


The Mentor's Ability to Provide a Space For Sharing 


The data gathered also revealed the importance for male mentors to provide a 
space that allows the female mentee to openly sbare their concerns, challenges, and life 
experiences. Mentee A stated, "With there being ten years age difference between us, | 
counted it as a privilege that he wasn't coming to me as a dad or a grandfather but he was 
coining to me in a modern day form that I could relate with and genuinely share some of 
my concerns and challenges that J have had so far." She further shared, "The informal 
setting for the mentoring program allowed for some things to be shared. Even as it 
concern some pieces and some questions that I had about ordination to be shared off line 
versus the confines of being within the church. 

Mentee C stated, "In talking with my mentor, I was able to share with him my life 
experiences. The video of Dr. Mack King Carter helped me to see that you can use your 
life experience as a part of the preaching moment. So in talking with my mentor I was 
able to share some of my life experiences." She also stated, "Being able to talk about my 
sexual orientation and how that plays m my preaching was heipful. It raised questions if I 


would be willing to compromise who I am." 
The Effectiveness of the Mentoring Program's Structure 


The mentoring program was designed based on my academic training and 
practical experience as a female preacher. Although the preaching mentoring model was 
designed to be comprehensive, the data collected provided some information for 


consideration. 
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The Need For Additional Practical Application 


Although the program included a component that allowed time for the mentors to 
receive and read a sermon previously prepared by the mentee in order to offer comments 
and suggestions as it relates to their sermon preparation and development, it was 
determined from the varying data that the female seminarians desired to receive 
additional feedback on preaching style and mechanics. Mentee A offered, "Having a 
mentor to be able to read, see and to audible hear what the person before them is making 
as their representation of God, for God, through the preached word is vital for such a 
program," 

Mentee B shared, "I thought that there would be more time spent on preaching 
development. | was looking for more feedback as it relates to me as a preacher. I would 
have liked to have gotten feedback on my preaching. Mentee B furthered added, "It 
would have been helpful if the mentor was able to actually see me preach." 

Mentee C stated, "Being able to find time where you get actual instruction as far 
as you standing in the pulpit and practicing your craft and getting feedback from the 
mentor is something that I wish ] had. You get instruction in the scholastic arena but I 
believe we need some instruction more outside the school where the mentor is giving you 
feedback on your preaching style. However, I was glad to have the opportunity to share 
with my mentor a sermon I wrote for a Seven Last Words service and getting feedback 


from him on sermon preparation.” 
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The Length of the Mentoring Program 


Data showed that the six week time frame allotted for the program was not 
enough time for the mentees to receive what they felt was necessary to assist them in 
their development as preachers. Mentee B shared, "I felt like the program was rushed. I 
don't know if it was designed to be that way but I wish I had additional time." Mentee C 
stated, "| wish I had more time in the program. But the time I did have, I enjoyed it. It 
gave me a chance to pul a voice to what | was trying to bring forth. My mentor helped me 


to flush out my ideas about ministry and what is important in ministry." 
The Uniqueness of the Male Mentor/Female Mentee Partnership 


The purpose of the research was to explore the impact male preachers/pastors 
have on female seminarians who have acknowledged a call in preaching. The pre- 
test/post-test results showed that although all three of the mentees' belief that cross 
gendered mentoring is effective remained constant, the data collected from the focus 
group revealed that there are some unique benefits and challenges that comes forth within 
male/female mentoring partnership when the male is the mentor. 

Mentee A expressed, "I appreciated the mentor and the conversations. And even 
more than that I believe it is worth mentioning that being that there it was a male/female 
partnership, I don't dismiss the thought that there could have been some challenging in 
the flesh. So one of things I took away from the program was that two both male and 
female persons in the ministry, in 2014, with like agenda, shared interest and goals, were 
able to meet at church, were able to meet in the community in a public area, and were 
able to be at organizational meetings, in the same room during the mentorship and keep 


the mentorship the mentorship. There was no fowl play and no disrespect." Mentee A's 
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also stated, "Ministry at the pastorate level is male dominated and it is import at for 
females to know and have experience firsthand how to do ministry/conduct business with 
male counterparts." 

Mentee B shared, "It is a good idea to pair females with males because I believe it 
is needed. Male mentors can assist in giving females an understanding on how to 
approach the preaching moment. I think it is important to discuss how to stand with 
authority. Even if a female is standing with substance, it may not be receive because of 
how they deliver it. A inale can assist in giving a female an understanding on how to 
approach the preaching moment.” However, Mentee B further added, "The same issues 
an intimate male and female relationship has is the same obstacles you run into when 
working with males within a mentoring relationship." 

Mentee C stated, "When you are being mentor by a male you are always going to 
get things for a different perspective, which is a good thing because you can get thin gs 
from a male point of view. Because women will only go so far, the male perspective is 


always good." 
The Development of the Female Preacher 


The pre-test data revealed that on a scale of one to five, one being “totally 
dissatisfied" with their ability to preach and five being "totally satisfied" with their ability 
to preach, 1/3 of the mentees’ reported that their satisfaction in their ability to preach as 
“neither satisfied or dissatisfied" and 2/3 of the mentees reported that they were 
"satisfied" with their ability to preach, Although the post-test data revealed that the 
mentee who reported to be "neither satisfied or dissatisfied,” and one of the mentees who 


reported to be "satisfied," remained constant in their responses, 1/3 of the mentees’ 
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satisfaction level in their ability to preach changed from "satisfied" to “extremely 
satisfied.” It is important to note that the mentees, who remained constant in the 
satisfaction levels, were assigned the same mentor. Similarly to the satisfaction levels in 
their ability to preach, the same mentees who did experience in their satisfaction levels, 
did not experience a change in their confidence levels to clearly discern their vocation. 

Mentee A, who experience a changed in her satisfaction level, also experienced a 
change in her ability to confidently discern her vocation with clarity. Mentee A, 
expressed, "The mentorship allowed me to gain additional confidence and air to stand 
boldly and to know that I am who I am." Mentee A further stated, “Cross gendered 
mentoring is effective in learning how to mirror the sternness, boldness, and 
organizational style of intelligent renowned male preachers. Going back to a G. E. 
Patterson or even modern-day Jamal Bryant has helped me get a sense of style, voice, and 
appropriate social content. Men communicate strength in the pulpit of which I deem 
important for a woman to do as well. Cross gender mentoring has challenged me to go 
back to the drawing board and get my potnt across in the most clear and articulate 
manner.” 

Although Mentee B nor Mentee C experienced a change in their satisfaction 
levels, data revealed that the mentors still had a positive impact on them as preachers and 
ministers. Mentee B stated, "I believe that the conversations I had with my mentor was 
fruitful and I am grateful for the experience. Because of the opportunity to meet him, I 
decided to join his church as an associate minister and look forward to seeing what will 


come out of that experience. 
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Mentee C stated, "We try to emulate others and preach like others. For me, having 
that authenticity is key. Particularly because of my sexual! orientation and since J have 
been able to reconcile my faith and my ministry, I can only be authentic. I took away 


from the mentoring program the need to be authentic.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The satisfaction levels in the ability to preach well, ranked lower than other minis- 
try related skills among seminarians graduating with a Master of Divinity degree from 
Virginia Union University's School of Theology prompted this project. Among the semi- 
narians graduating from the School of Theology in 2013, a surprising low number of fe- 
male students seek a ininistry related position that involve preaching. The goal of this 
project, directed through STVU's Office of Graduate Admissions and Developnient, was 
to provide an effective sustainable way to facilitate productive dialogues between female 


clergy who have acknowledged a call in the preaching vocation and male clergy who 


have experience within the preaching vocation, in order to increase female seminarians’ 


satisfaction levels in their preaching ability and to assist them in vocational discernment. 
In order to conduct the project, a six-week preaching mentoring program model 
was designed pairing male clergy as the mentors and female seminarians as the mentees. 
The goal was to assign eight to ten female seminarians who were in their last year of 
seminary or who had obtained fifty-four or more credits toward a Master of Divinity pro- 
gram and who had completed two years withm the STVU's Formation for Ministry Pro- 
gram, to eight to ten male clergy who had five or more years of preaching and pastoral 


experience since obtaining a Master of Divinity degree from an accredited institution. 
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The initial mentoring program model included six individual consultation ses- 
sions, @ group video chat with a male clergy and a focus group. Outside of the group vid- 
eo chat and focus group, the mentoring partners were to work together independently to 
discuss the following six focus topics: The Call to Ministry, The Call to Prepare Academ- 
ically, The Call to Preach, The Call to Prepare Spiritually, The Call to be Authentic and 


‘The Call to Serve. 
Reflections 


When reflecting on the mentoring program and it's implementation process, fo- 
cused attention was given to designing a mentoring model that was accessible to both the 
mentor and mentee; creating a program outline that provided discussion topics yet al- 
flowed from spontaneous conversations; and on the mentor/mentee selection procedure. 

In attempt to prevent any of the potential program participants from declining par- 
ticipation due to work schedule, residential location, and/or ministry obligations, the re- 
searcher attempted to design the mentoring program to be accessible on and off campus. 
In order to provide a program that was fully accessible, program documents, forms, and 
tools were designed to be sent and used electtonically. The mentoring partners were also 
given the option of conducting the individual consultation sessions face-to-face; over the 
phone; or through a video conferencing system or application. Although the pro gram was 
designed to provide accessibility to both the mentors and mentees, the data revealed that 
accessibility was not as important what the mentoring partners viewed as quality interac- 
tion time, Even after being given the opportunity to interact through a mode other than 
face-to-face, all of the mentoring partners choose to conduct the individual consultation 


session face-to-face. The convenience 21st century technology provides did not remove 
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the mentoring partners’ desire to interact with one another in a personal way as Haggi did 
with Esther and Jesus did with his female disciples. 

With the understanding that effective mentoring comes out of the knowled ge of 
experiences of both mentor and inentee and with the belief that mentors have a greater 
impact on mentees when they are able to speak to areas of celebration and concern that 
comes out of open sharing, the design of mentoring model allowed for flexible dialogue. 
Therefore, it was decided not to provide the inentoring partners a curriculum but an out- 
line that included discussion topics, questions for consideration and listed documents 
each mentee was to provide the mentor for review. strictly as a foundation for their shar- 
ing. However, some of the collected data revealed that not all of the mentoring partners 
used the program outline for their individual consultation sessions. This oversight im- 
pacted the outcome and left some mentees desiring more assistance im the area of preach- 
ing, in which the program was designed to address. 

Focused attention was given to the selection of the mentors and the mentees, Dur- 
ing the selection process, the positive responses from the female seminarians who were 
eligible to participate in the program, confirmed that there was not only a need for a 
preaching mentoring model but that there was also a strong desire among female semi- 
narians to be mentored. It is also important to note that the expressed interest from the 
male clergy also affirmed that the project would be useful. However, immediately after 
program started, some of the mentees expressed concerns that their mentor had not con- 
lacted them. Although all of the mentors and mentees who had initially agreed to partici- 
pate in the program signed a Mentoring Program Covenant confirming their particrpation 


and commitment to the total process, several mentors decided not to participate in the 
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program due to scheduling conflicts. The sub criterta created in order to select the men- 
tors caused some of the unforeseen issues surrounding the mentors’ lack of commitment 
to the project. It was concluded that the men agreed to participate based on a collegtal 
relationship and/or affiliation to the seminary. However, collegial relationship or affilia- 
tion does not translate in to a commitment to the mentee or the program's intended pur- 
pose. When a mentor is not committed to the mentoring relationship, not only does the 
mentoring relationship suffer but also the mentee’s understanding of a male/female men- 


toring relationship can be negatively impacted. 
Recommendations 


Based on some of the challenges that occurred during the mentoring program's 
implementation process, following recommendations are proposed: Widen the pool of 
potential mentors by invitmg a larger number of male clergy to participate. Limiting the 
pool to just the familiar might lead to a fewer number of commitment mentors resulting 
in dissatisfied mentees and an unsuccessful program. 

Impleinent the mentoring program using a larger number of mentors and mentees 
to see if there are any similarities or differences compared to the data collected from the 
smaller roster of participates. As a result of the mentoring selection process, the number 
of participates in the program was greatly impacted. Although the data collected from the 
smal! pool of participates revealed some important themes to consider, drawing data from 
a larger pool may provide a researcher with more constant data, 

Develop and facilitate a mentor training session at the beginning of the program. 
The training session should review the purpose of the program, the program model, each 


session of the model and the discussion questions associated with each session. This ses- 
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sion would also give the mentor the opportunity to ask questions or raise any concerns. 
Although the training session will not guarantee that the mentor will commit to facilita- 
tion the program as outlined, it will at least allow the space for clarification and stress the 
importance of commitment. 

Include in the program structure time for the mentees to preach in a ministry con- 
text or require the mentee to submit a video of them preaching in a ministry context. The 
data collected revealed a strong need for the mentees to receive feedback just not on ser- 
mon development and content but also on preaching style and mechanics, Because the 
responsibility of preaching largely falls upon the pastor of the church, associate ministers 
do not get many opportunities to practice their gift. Therefore, providing mentors the op- 
portunity to witness their mentee preaching in a ministry setting might result in the 
mentee reviving feedback in an area where there seems to be a void. 

Appoint a Mentoring Program Coordinator to oversee the program implementa- 
tion process. The Mentoring Program Coordinator's main responsibility would be to act 
as a liaison between the mentee and the mentor but would also serve by keeping track of 
potential and current program participants; facilitating the training and orientation ses- 
sions; and acting as a liaison between the mentor/mentee and the organization. 

Implement the project using a cross-gendered mentoring model that includes fe- 
male clergy as mentors and male clergy as mentees. Given the increase of female pastors, 
giving male seminarians the opportunity to receive puidance from a female pastor would 


be provide them with another perspective on preaching and on ministry in general. 
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Conclusion 


Throughout history, mentoring relationships have proven to be an effective 
method of training and development. When two people covenant to partner with one 
another with the desire to wrestle with vocational aspirations and personal formation, 
both partners are shaped and informed. The need for continuous effective dialogue 
between those who are experienced preachers and those who in the infant stage of 
preaching development should be an undertaking that is not underplay or overlooked. 
Within a existing ministry paradigm where men do not necessarily out number women 
who acknowledged a call into the preaching vocation but largely represent those who are 
called to preach, a cross-gendered preaching mentoring model will assist female clergy as 
they navigate through ministry and sensitized men to the unique ministry experiences of 
female clergy. 

A cross-gendered mentoring model is an invitation for clergy to embrace 
differences in gender identity, ministry experience, and authentic expression. It is an 
invitation to both men and women to partner with the hope of empowering one another 
for a greater cause. The progress of churches, communities, and individuals can be 
positively impacted as a result of such partnership. However, progress is not without 
intentionality and commitment from alt who believe that they have been called by God to 


preach the Gospel. 


APPENDIX A 


MENTEE/MENTOR COVENANT 
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Cross Gendered Mentoring Program 
Mentee/Mentor Covenant 


With the understanding that the mentoring relationship is a covenant between two people 
who intentionally seek to “respond to questions of identity, vocation and service in their 
ministry contexts,” we enter into covenant with one another believing the following: 


We agree to fully participate and engage in all mentoring program components stated in 
the program outline and orientation. 


As it pertains to the specifics of this program, we agree to affirm the mentoring 
relationship as a mutually giving partnership in which the mentor is one who possess 
more knowledge and/or skill in the area of preaching and the mentee as one who is 
receptive to receiving feedback and guidance surrounding the practice of preaching. 


in all matters pertaining to our relationships as a mentor and mentee we covenant to not 
divulge any information disclosed in confidence during our sharing, advising, or guiding. 
The overarching purpose of confidentiality is for our mutual protection and shared sense 
of safety. Confidentiality simply means to hold information in trust and not to divulge it. 
As such, confidential information may only be shared with others in the best interests of 
the person involved and will be done only with his or her permission. 


In our capacity as a mentor and mentee we will be accountable to each other for safety, 
inclusion, and acceptance. 


We will not disparage each other’s work or insights, but when we find ourselves in 
disagreement, we will follow the biblical mandate to speak the truth in love. 


We will conduct ourselves in a manner that honors each other’s emotional, mental, 
spiritual and physical wellbeing and respects personal and professional boundaries. 


The dishonoring of this covenant is an agreed indication that I 
automatically resign from this program as an active participate and will not hold the 
program’s coordinator or the project site liable for any grievance, perceived or actual. 














Signature Date 
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MENTOR INFORMATION 
Title: 

Current address: 

City: 

Age: 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 


Church/Organization Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Phone: 

Position: 

PASTORAL EXPERIENCE 

Church Name: 

Address: 

City: 

How long did you served in this pasition? 


Church Name: 

Address: 

Cily: 

How long did you served in this position? 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
Senunary 

Schoo} Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Degree: 


Post-Graduate Wark 

School Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Degree: 

Additional Degrees/Certifications 
School Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Degree/Certification: 


MENTOR PROFILE FORM 


State: 


Stabe: 
Emaii: 


MI: 


Zip: 


Zip: 


How fong have you served in this position? 


State: 


State: 


State: 


State: 


Stabe: 


Zip: 


Zip: 


ap: 
Graduation Date: 


Zip: 


Graduation Date: 


Zp: 
Graduation Date: 


Be you commit te communicating with your mentee(s) a minimum of one hour every week for 6 weeks? 
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Last: 


MENTEE PROFILE FORM 


MENTEE INFORMATION . 

Title: First: 
Current address: 
City: _ 
CURRENT EMPLOYMENT information 
ChurchyOrganization Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Phone: 

Position: 


MINISTRY EXPERIENCE 
Church Name: 
’ Address: 

City: 

Position: 
Church’s Denomination Affiliation: 


Church Name: 
Address: 
+ Cty: 
Position: 
Church's Denomination Affiiation: 


LINCENSURE AND GRDINATIGN INFORMATON 


, Are you a ficensed minister? - 
Church: 

City: 

Pastor: 


Are you an ordained minister? _ 
Church: oo 

Oty: 

Pastor: 


Do you have access ta a computer with internet capabilities? 
Tf necessary, would you be willing to download and/or access Skype for communication purposes? 


State: 
Email: 


How jong have you serve in this posiban? 


State: 


’ State: 


Mi: 


Zip: 


Zip: 


Zip: 


Last: 


. How fong did you serve in this position? 


i: Zip: 


How long did you serve in this pasition? 


Date of Licensure: 


zip: 


Zip: 
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Cross Gendered Approaches: 
Mentoring Program 


For Female Preachers 


'@)si=jaleclalelamiuielelel= 
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Program's Purpose 


By partnering female seminarians at Virginia 
Union University Schoo! of Theology with 
experienced male pastors, this program seeks to 
be an avenue for women in ministry to receive 
focused guidance in the area of preaching. 
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Program Participants 


THE MENTOR 


* Male 
* M.Div. from ATS accredited institution 
* 5 years or more pastoral experience post M.Div. 
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Program Participants 


THE MENTEE 


Female 

Seminarian at VUU School of Theology 
Currently Enrolled Senior in M.Div. Program 
Acknowledged a Cail Into The Preaching 
Male lately 
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Program Outline 


Orientation Module (15 - 30 Minutes) 
Mentoring Sessions (6 hours; 1 hour per week) 
Group Seminar (1 hour) 

Focus Group (30 minutes) 





Program Outline 


MENTORING SESSIONS 


Sa 
The Cail to i at=m@rc}i axe) 
Ministry (cea peat be Preach 


~~ 7heCalto — — . 
= . TL | 1 e 
f : = 


Prepare ve Cai ty 
tek Authentic 
Spiritually 


The Call ta Serve 
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Program Outline 


GROUP SEMINAR 


Led by a VUU School of Theology Visiting 
Professor, the group seminar will focus on 
“The Call to Be Authentic.” This one {1) hour 
seminar will be conducted via video chat and 
F gives | F)@alol] o-|a) acm ap iomele) elelaqb lalla meemialecie-lelt 

> is with the facilitator. 
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Program Outline 


FOCUS GROUP 


The focus group session is a closed session 
for the mentees with the program’s 
coordinator. This thirty {30) minute session 
will give participates the space to discuss 

) their experience in the program. 
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Program Expectations 


Commit for the program’s 6 week duration. 
Communicate with Mentor/Mentee 1 hr. per week. 


Confidennfiality is mandatory 





If you have not done so already, 
please submit your 
Mentor/Mentee Covenant Form and 
The Pre-test (for mentees only) 


Martin.deborah3041@gmail.com 


~~ iakelal@velee 
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| CROSS GENDERED MENTORING PRE-TEST 
: Please answer the following questions fully as possible. 
MOuestigmOne (Ui Mee. a a 
Be cca cL ce ema tan, MRS op OAs MS re i 
| Extremely =| —sDissatisfied ° Neither | Satisfied | © Extremely 


___Dissatisfied | in... satisfied 3 


he gn ee eee ee ert fe eahia ce pee 


On a scale of 1 to 5 what is your satisfaction level with your ability to preach? 
SOW a 
! 1 EE RG Rie SOR i... No 5 — 


" Extremely — 


Extremely ~ Unconfident Confident 


__Unconfident_ seo agin a Og 


‘ On a scale of 1 to 5 how confident are you in your ability to discern your vocational calling? 


RW el a nn aie | 
| Based on your experience as a female in ministry, how effective is cross gendered mentoring? 
' Please explain. 


QUEStGh EGUO(A) ue ncegregeenn eae eS, Cn Aaa Bice Bag 
How comfortable are you in expressing your authentic voice as a preacher? Why or Why not? | 


' Question Five (5) : 7 ; 
| As you look to graduate, do you feel prepared to effectively serve in ministry as a preacher? 
' Why or Why not? 
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CROSS GENDERED MENTORING POST-TEST 


' Please answer the following questions fully as possible. 


1 ES, Site IIE IR Saoeny REET 7 On ARS) 


Dissatisfied ‘ Neither. Satisfied 


Dissatisfied. on = tamccneinmen wena we < - i . as Se SalISfied 


On: a : scale of =P to 5 what ig your r satisfaction level with y your: ability t to o preach? 
VITO) 0 [8 04 ee ee et ese core) aT ONTO ee 
Es ee a ee ee 


Extremely ; 
_Unconfident ——s Rian oe _!__ Confident 


“On: a 1 scale of 1 to 05 how confident. are you in n your ability t to o discern y your: vocational calling? | 


Question Three (3), 
Based on your experience as a female in ministry, how effective is cross gendered mentoring? 


Please explain. 


Question Four (4) __ 


How comfortable are you in expressing your authentic voice as a a preacher? Why or ‘Why not? 


"Question Five (5) __ 


, AS you look to graduate, ,do you feel prepared to effectively serve in ministry as asa ‘preacher? | iad 


' Why or Why not? 


Extremely a 


Extremely 4 i ; : Extremely a 
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